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SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1878. 


ALL OR NOTHING. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


AUTHOR OF “‘ A HOUSE OF CARDS,” “ GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE,” 
c. &e. 





CHAPTER I. ‘NO PROMISE.” 


“Nor a minute after twelve o’clock, 
remember. A white gown never does 
suit you, and if, in addition to having to 
wear one, you're tired, you'll not look 
your best to-morrow.” i: 

“Very well, mamma; I won't sit up 
after twelve, I promise you—indeed, I’m 
tired now.” 

“ Good-night, my dear.” Lady Rosa 
Chumleigh frigidly kissed the smooth 
olive-tinted forehead that was dutifully 
bent to receive the salute, and turned to 
leave the room. “TI shall send Brydges 
to you in twenty minutes.” ; 

“Oh no; please don’t, mamma,” said 
the former speaker; “I would so much 
rather be alone to-night. I—I have some- 
thing to do.” 

“Indeed, what is it?” Lady Rosa 
stood, tall and awful, on the threshold of 
her daughter's room, and turned the light 
of the candle which she carried full upon 
her face. “I so particularly desired that 
nothing should be left to the last. Your 
boxes are all ready, 1 know, and the lists 
are made out. I cannot think what you 
can have to attend to; not much of the 
trouble of this business has come upon 

ou.” 

Lady Rosa spoke in a sharp, suspicious 
tone, and bent her brows with a firmness 
which did not appear to be called for. Her 
daughter rejoined in a propitiatory manner: 
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But I didn’t mean about my boxes, I am 
not going to disturb anything ; it was only 
just a few little things Julia is to do for 
me after I am gone—keepsakes for the 
school-children, and so on—and I haven’t 
had time to write them down for her; 
that’s all.” 

There was no reasonable fault to be 
found with this explanation, and Lady 
Rosa, without any repetition of the “ good- 
night” or the kiss, hurried away. Her 
daughter held the door open until her 
mother had reached that of a room at the 
opposite end of the corridor; then she 
closed it, but stood by it listening. In 
less than a minute the sound of a bell 
pulled by a strong hand came distinctly to 
her ears, when she noiselessly turned the 
key in the lock, and allowed her face and 
figure to relax into a pervading expression 
of relief. 

“She won’t come back, now she has 
rung for Brydges,” thought the girl, as 
she seated herself before the dressing-table, 
and gazed into the draped looking-glass, 
without seeing the image it reflected; “I 
do wonder why it is one never can tell quite 
the truth to mamma. It’s her temper, I 
suppose. It certainly isn’t that she and I 
don’t understand one another, for we do, 
perfectly. There has never been any 
mistake at all about ‘this business,’ as she 
calls it in her cool way. How like mamma 
that is though; she never pretends, at any 
rate. I should not think there are many 
mothers who would talk of a daughter’s 
marriage as ‘this business,’ especially 
to the daughter herself. I respect her for 
it, though I could not imitate it, but 


Mr. Thornton is right; it’s that way of 


“No, indeed, mamma; the trouble has | hers that has made and kept her what she 
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all, it will be such a relief to get away 
from that—it’s—it’s almost worth it; at 
least, I mean it would be, even if there 
was nothing else.” 

She had spoken the last words in which 
her thoughts were framing themselves 
aloud, and her own voice roused her. 
She sat upright, looked in the glass, with 
intention this time, and began to loosen 
the coils of her hair. 

“Mamma’s right in one thing,” so ran 
her diverted thoughts; “I certainly shall 
not look my best to-morrow ; I daresay I 
shall look about my worst ”’—a little satis- 
fied smile crept round her red lips and 
full curved chin, as a dexterous imp, sent on 
a comforting mission by vanity, whispered 
that her worst would not be very alarming 
— but I suppose no girl ever looks really 
well on her wedding-day.” 

She left her thought unfinished, and 
fell to brushing her hair with unnecessary 
vehemence. 

The face and figure which the glass 
reflected were very charming at Laura 
Chumleigh’s “ best,” and calculated to 
recall Lady Rosa to the observer as little 
as could be wished. Laura was of small 
stature, slightly built without being thin, 
and endowed with the graceful carriage 


and beautiful hands and feet which are 
supposed to indicate “blue blood.” There 
was some mistake about this in Laura’s 
case, for her father’s blood was not blue, 
and her mother’s hands and feet were 
usefully ugly, as Lady Rosa did not 
hesitate to remark whenever the subject 


turned up in conversation. “ Points, as 
vulgar people who frequent stables call 
them,” she had been heard to say, “are all 
nonsense, like Irish eyes, and Spanish 
ankles; there never was a mésalliance in the 
Ness family, until I made one, and a com- 
moner-looking lot of people are not to be 
seen either in real life or picture-galleries.” 
Laura was content to have the “ points,” 
without caring about whether she was en- 
titled to them on scientific principles, and 
was secretly rejoiced to know that she was 
totally unlike the noble family of Ness. 
There was something vivid and gleeful 
about the girl which added a great charm to 
her real and regular beauty; a dancing 
brightness in her shy dark eyes; a sudden- 
ness in the smile that flashed all over her 
face, and seemed to touch her small teeth as 
light touches the facets of cut jewels; a rich- 
ness in the red that came up to the velvet 
surface of her clear olive skin of an almost 
southern tint; while her profuse and glossy 





hair was of the very duskiest warmest 
brown, that ever escaped the harshness of 
black. Youth, perfect health, and high 
spirits, are important elements in the 
composition of beauty, and all these Laura 
Chumleigh possessed. She was within a 
week of twenty, but she did not look a 
day over seventeen; she could ride, and 
skate, and dance, as if life had been in- 
tended as a succession of opportunities 
for those exercises, and she had been 
created to indulge in them; her supple 
and elegant little figure was full of 
strength and nerve, and she had never had 
as much asa headache since she got rid 
of her governess and the lessons which 
she had always detested. She was not 
quite ignorant, however, because she really 
had natural intelligence ; and as the time 
in the schoolroom had been inexorably 
appointed to be gone through, she had 
found that it was to be gone through more 
tolerably by learning something, than by 
doing nothing. Lady Rosa was not to be 
“got over,” and Laura’s governess was 
not to be “got at;” novels, except such 
as would have bored her dreadfully to 
read, were unattainable, and Lady Rosa, 
who took a singularly unprejudiced view 
of her daughter’s character, had spoken to 
her with much frankness some time before 
she was sixteen, concerning the employ- 
ment of the interval which had still to be 
got through in the schoolroom. 

“You have no fortune, my dear,” said 
the frank mother, “and there’s none 
coming to you from anywhere. If you 
want to enjoy life you will have to marry 
well, and I have observed that silliness and 
ignorance do not take as they once did. 
Pretty idiots who can’t spell or talk have 
plenty of partners, but men don’t marry 
them. You had better make use of the 
year and a half there is before you.” 

The girl did not thoroughly under- 
stand her mother, perhaps, but she knew 
that she did wish to enjoy life, and that 
she should like to marry well—it is fair 
to her governess to observe that it was 
not in the schoolroom Laura had learned 
the meaning of marrying “ well”—and so, 
when she was introduced into society at 
seventeen and a half, she could spell, and 
she could sing well enough for drawing- 
room purposes, and she could talk about 
general subjects with intelligence sufli- 
cient, as it was combined with a very pretty 
and taking air of interest and eagerness, 
to gain her a character for cleverness. 
Not unpleasant cleverness, be it under- 
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stood—not bookishness, or strong-minded- 
ness, or any thing horridly peculiar of 
that kind, but just the sort of cleverness, 
which, with everything else about her, 
might be best described as “ charming!” 

Laura had been out three seasons, and 
now, at the end of the third, she was 
marrying well. Lady Rosa was satisfied, 
though not elated. Things had gone well, 
though, of course, they might have gone 
better. It would have saved a great deal 
of money and trouble if Laura had 
married in her second season; but that 
could not be helped, and even Lady Rosa 
did not expect to have quite everything as 
she wished; though she did feel that there 
must be a screw loose somewhere in the 
system of the universe when she was 
thwarted. The night before her daughter's 
wedding-day had arrived, and not a hitch 
had occurred in the preliminaries and 
preparations. To-morrow would see Laura 
disposed of, if not according to the loftiest 
aspirations of Lady Rosa Chumleigh, at 
least in the very best manner that had 
been within her option, and the expensive 
furnished house in Lowndes Street might 
be given up. 

Such were the pleasing reflections with 
which Lady Rosa Chumleigh took leave 
of her daughter on the last night of the 
girl’s home-life; such were the circum- 
stances under which Laura sat brushing 
her hair before the glass, with “ some- 
thing to do” between that time and twelve 
o'clock. 

Laura had brushed her hair until her 
arm ached, and, after rolling it up into a 
tight ball, had taken it down to roll it up 
again into a looser; she had fidgeted with 
the bottles, and boxes, and general in- 
utilities upon her dressing-table ; she had 
opened a tempting little velvet-covered, 
satin-lined case, in which lay a necklet of 
pearls with a diamond clasp, and had closed 
it again hurriedly; she had fingered the 
smooth ivory binding of the pretty prayer- 
book which had just been sent her as a 
wedding-present by the clergyman who was 
to perform the marriage ceremony on the 
morrow, and had inspected the anticipatory 
monogram on its clasp. She was dawdling, 
putting off the something which she had 
to do; but her thoughts were busy with it, 
whether she would or no, and at length she 
rose with a sigh, carried a chair across the 
room, set it against a gaunt, old-fashioned 
mahogany wardrobe, and had just stepped 
up on it, and stretched out her arm to reach 
some object which was put away out of 





sight on the dusty top of the wardrobe, 
when she was disturbed by a gentle tap at 
the door. She stepped down from the 
chair, placed it against the wall, and un- 
locked the door. 

“Papa!” she said, but not loudly, 
though she was surprised. It would have 
required more than surprise to make any 
member of her household forget the vicinity 
of Lady Rosa, or run the risk of disturb- 
ing her. 

“Papa! Come in, dear papa!” 

“T thought I should not disturb you,” 
said Colonel Chumleigh, as he stepped into 
the room with noiselessness due to prac- 
tice, “and I wanted to say good-night 
again.” 

Laura had quickly set a chair for her 
father, and she now perched herself lightly 
on his knee, and put her arms round his 
neck. The change in her face was re- 
markable—it softened and brightened. 

“I’m so glad,” she said, laying her richly- 
coloured cheek against his grey head; “I 
longed to say good-night by ourselves, but 
I did not think you would have managed 
it. How did you manage it, papa?” 

“‘ Well, darling, you see there wasa good 
deal of confusion to-day, and things were 
put astray, and I had not seen the papers 
at all comfortably ; and so I said I should 
stay down and read them for a little, 
and——” . 

“And you came up to me instead. 
Papa ”’—she raised up her cheek, unlocked 
her arms from round his neck, and 
to smooth his hair gently with her little 
dark hand—“there’s always an awful 
feeling about the last of everything, isn’t 
there? No matter how little one cares for 
a person, it would give one a pang to be 
quite sure one had seen the last of that 
person, and it’s the same about places and 
things that one does in one’s own life. I 
am not a bit fond of this house; it isn’t 
like home, with other people’s furniture 
and things in it; and yet I have a solemn 
sort of feeling about this being the very 
last time I shall ever be here as I am now, 
only your daughter, you know, and a girl, 
with people to look after me, and no one 
to look after. I daresay you cannot under- 
stand the feeling, papa, because you're a 
man.” 

“ Yes, I can,” said thé colonel ; “I under- 
stand it perfectly. What else do you 
suppose I have been thinking of all the 
evening, except that it is the last I shall ever 
in all my life have my Firefly with me, just 
as my own daughter, and nothing else.” 
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Laura pressed her lips upon his head 
with a sob. 

“Hush! you must not do that,” said 
the colonel, frightened. “You must not 
cry to-night, my darling.” 

“No,” said Laura, with a faint quiver 
of a smile; “red eyes would suit me 
still less than a white gown.” Then, 
seeing he did not understand the allusion, 
she went on: ‘No, we mustn’t make each 
other miserable. Do you know, papa,” 
she drew herself away from him now, so 
that she could look into his face, “I’ve 
been thinking the very best of this busi- 
ness, as mamma calls it, is, that you can 
often come to me. We don’t see much of 
each other—not comfortably, I mean— 
though we do live in the same house. But 
you will often come to me at my own, 
won’t you?” 

“T hope so.” 

“You must promise, papa. Not only 
for me, you know; for Mr. Thornton likes 
you so much, too.” 

“He is a very good fellow, Laura.” She 
had never seen her father so moved before. 
“T hope you will appreciate him, and be a 
good wife to him. He is giving you a 
great deal, my dear; I hope—I hope you 
will never give him cause to regret his 
marriage.” 

“ Indeed, I never will, papa. I wouldn’t, 
if it was only for fear of vexing you. 
And he is a very good fellow; and I am 
awfally lucky.” 

She had risen from his knee, and was 
standing beside him while she said this. 
Colonel Chumleigh was one of the least 
articulate of men, partly from a natural 
slowness of speech, partly from habitual 
discretion; and though he knew what he 
would have liked to say to Laura on the 
present occasion—a golden opportunity, 
which by no earthly possibility could come 
again in their respective lives—he simply 
could not say it. 

He was a tall, fine-looking man of fifty- 
five, very grey for his age, with a fair com- 
plexion and with kindly eyes, still blue and 
clear; and he looked just what he was— 
amiable and irresolute. A less portentous 
personage than Lady Rosa might have been 
‘master an’ mair” over Colonel Chumleigh, 


who had had the name of being a mar- 
tinet in his regiment, and had deserved 


it. After he had kissed his daughter 
many times, and left her, and was step- 
ping noiselessly along the corridor to his 
dressing-room, he said to himself: 

“T wish she had said ‘happy’ instead 





of ‘lucky.’ I wish it was more of a 
love-match; and yet””—the colonel smiled 
at his own romantic, behind-the-times no- 
tions—“ how often hermother has reminded 
me that ours was a love-match, and begged 
me to observe what has come of it!” 

When Laura had shut the door of her 
room, and locked it for the second time 
that night, she picked up a newspaper, 
which had fallen out of her father’s pocket. 
It was The Morning Post of that day. She 
laid it on her dressing-table, thinking that 
the colonel had probably intended to show 
something in the paper to Lady Rosa. 
Laura had not looked at The Morning Post; 
she did not look at it now, but immediately 
resumed the occupation that her father’s 
coming had interrupted. She took down 
a small flat parcel from the top of the old 
wardrobe, blew the dust off it, and pushing 
away everything on the dressing-table, in- 
cluding the case with the pearls in it, she 
untied the parcel and arranged its contents 
before her. 

They were neither numerous nor re- 
markable. A small volume of selected 
poems, prettily bound in vellum with red 
edges, two or three ball programmes, a 
“bill of the play” of an amateur per- 
formance printed on white satin, half-a- 
dozen letters directed to “‘ Miss Chumleigh,” 
but without postmarks, and an unframed 
photograph of a young man dressed in 
yachting clothes, comprised the whole. 
Laura laid these things out in two lines, 
as a fortune-teller “lays the cards,” and 
then she put her elbows on the table—one 
of them was resting on the newspaper, its 
dusky dimples touched the list of deaths 
for the day—and leaning her forehead on 
her joined hands, looked at them intently. 

“Tt would not be right to keep them,” 
she murmured; “I have made up my mind 
all along that they must go. I daresay 
Mr. Thornton wouldn’t care a bit, if he 
knew about them, but he does not know, 
and I cannot tell him now, when I did 
not tell him at first. He would not under- 
stand, men never do.” This was a fixed 
belief of Lady Rosa’s; and Laura had 
adopted it, being an easy and convenient 
dogma, with a confidence which she did not 
invariably extend to her mother’s notions. 

Presently she changed her attitude; she 
leaned back in her chair, took up the 
little vellum-bound volume of poetry, and 
turned over the red-edged leaves. The 
margins were broad, the type was quaint ; 
there were the daintiest initial letters to the 
sweetest possible utterances of passion, of 
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hope, of constancy; and there were a goodly 
number of reckless and deeply-scored 
pencil marks, and even a few scribbled 
comments, with a date or two, on the 
cream-coloured margins. Laura glanced 
at some of these, and the colour deepened 
on her cheeks; she fluttered the leaves, 
and turned to the title-page. On the 
opposite leaf two big capital letters were 
written in a bold hand. They were L. C. 
“T ought to burn it,” so ran her thoughts, 
“ but it’s a pity; all the verses I care about 
and that I ever learned are there—besides, 
there’s no fire, and I should be a long time 
about burning it in the candle, leaf by 
leaf. I think I need not destroy it, if I 
rub out all the writing carefully. Yes, 
that’s what I’ll do—it will fit under the 
tray of that horrid big dressing-case—but 
this must go.” She cut out the leaf with 
the capital letters upon it, slipped the 
littie volume into the pocket of her dress- 
ing-gown, and went on with her task 
of inspection. After one quick glance at 
it she had placed the photograph face 
downwards, and she now left it, but she 
looked through the playbill, and the ball 
programmes, lingering and musingly. It 
was the turn of the letters, and Laura 
faltered. She drew first one, then another, 
from its envelope, but she put them back 
unread. 

“No, no; I must not, I resolved I would 
not. And why should I, even if it was 
not wrong? 1 know them all by heart.” 
She made a little pile of them on the top 
of the photograph, and laid her face upon 
the pile. Her heart beat quickly, her light 
and shallow nature was stirred by a strange 
trouble which frightened her. The fear 
was something like that she had often 
felt, when a child, at finding herself in the 
dark, and which had made her say “ Our 
Father” as quickly as she could get the 
words out. She said them now, right on 
to the end, half aloud, and rapidly, like a 
charm; and when the last word was 
uttered, she gathered up the little heap 
and the other things, threw them into the 
fender, and set a light tothem. Kneeling 
on the hearthrug she watched them burn- 
ing; the process took some time, and she 
had to hold the taper down to the half- 
charred papers, and relight them more 
than once. 

As the last morsel of white edge turned 
to black crispiness and curled itself up, a 
harmless pinch of dust, the big clock on 
the stairs and the little one on Laura’s 
table came to terms about the time, 


and simultaneously announced twelve 
o’clock. Laura got up off the hearthrug, 
opened the ponderous dressing-case which 
Lady Rosa had inflicted on her—it was 
an ancient chattel of the noble house of 
Ness—and thrust the little vellam-bound 
volume under the second tray; took 
several small packets, neatly made up, and 
addressed in her own writing, out of a 
drawer, and, having disposed them in evi- 
dence for Lady Rosa’s inquisitorial inspec- 
tion in the morning, she contrived to very 
nearly keep her promise to her mother. 

It was, however, long before she slept. 
The clocks had struck the hour three times 
after midnight, and still Laura Chumleigh 
lay wide awake, with her hands clasped 
behind her head, and her dark eyes gazing 
out towards the late-suammer dawn, mur- 
muring to herself, ever and anon, while 
the strange trouble crept over her: “I 
never said I would wait! It was no 
promise!” 





ON DUTY IN STRIKETOWN. 

I was sitting at dinner one fine evening 
in May last, in the happy, contemplative 
mood of a man who has finished his day’s 
work—even to his dinner—with nothing 
before him but his slippers and bed, 
when the adjutant rode up to the front- 
door in a hurry. 

“ Fifty men,” he said, “are required to 
go to Striketown, to reinforce the troops 
there ; the ‘special’ leaves the station in 
half an hour. Shall you be ready?” 

“Yes, in ten minutes,” I shouted after 
him, as he vanished up the street on the 
way to the barracks, where the men had 
been in waiting for the last two days. 

Visions of the necessity arising had in- 
duced me to pack a small portmanteau 
beforehand, with an extra flannel shirt 
and pair of boots, jammed in on the top 
of the proverbial toothbrush and cake of 
soap; so little remained but to change my 
easy coat and shoes for the martial scarlet 
of the British Infantry; to ram the brand- 
new helmet, just issued, and bright as 
new brass and gilding could make it, on 
my head ; to wish a hurried “ good-bye ” to 
those at home ; and to be up at the station, 
as I had said, within the allotted ten 
minutes. 

On one side the “special” was drawn 
up the engine, fizzing and spluttering, in 
a hurry to be off; and a little knot of 





people, of the class that somehow always 
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manage to sneak in when anything is 
going on, whispering and watching on the 
platform. After a few minutes’ waiting 
the tread of the men outside was heard, 
and they came filing in through the doors, 
their bright uniforms looking strangely 
picturesque in the dim light, their features 
lit up with the anxious, wistful looks that 
told its tale of their delight to be up and 
doing, and away from the irksome routine 
of the barrack-square. 

Each man carried, strapped on his back, 
his valise, in which were a pair of boots, a 
clean shirt, a towel, knife, fork, spoon, and 
razor ; by the side of his bayonet, resting 
peacefully in its scabbard, hung a haver- 
sack; round his shoulder was the great- 
coat, rolled, the ends fastened together with 
a strap and brought under the arm; while 
in front, dependent from the waistbelt, 
white with pipeclay and elbow-grease, 
were the two small black pouches, each 
containing twenty rounds of ball-cartridge. 
Forty rounds apiece, and the little party, 
numbering just fifty-nine, had in their 
possession more than two thousand lives! 

Ten rounds apiece out of the forty were 
loosened, and lay ready for immediate use 
in one of the pouches ; the black iron base 
of the cartridges, with the copper cap in 
the centre, having somewhat the appear- 
ance of a series of eyes staring out steadily 
at me, as I opened flap after flap to inspect 
the contents. 

Arms, ammunition, and clothing being 
correct, the men were moved into the 
carriages ; the doors were locked, as the 
British private has an irresistible incli- 
nation to jump out at the most awkward 
moments; a few last words of instruction 
were given by the adjutant ; and we were 
off into the dark night, the men giving a 
parting cheer as we left the platform. 

My instructions were of the vaguest. 
Two telegrams had arrived, urging the 
despatch of a party at once, to reinforce 
the men already engaged at the spot 
where the riots were proceeding ; the 
second following so sharp on the first, 
that the gravest emergency must have 
rendered it necessary. On the face of it, 
it looked as if the troops already there— 
amongst them one hundred of my own 
regiment—were too few in number to 
check the outbreak, and required instant 
assistance ; and this thought, coupled with 
that spice of uncertainty which invariably 
increases the excitement under which any 
enterprise is undertaken, made us all 
doubly anxious to be speedily on the 





spot, and, when there, to be in the best 
possible state of preparation to take an 
immediate part in the proceedings. 

So the men unrolled their coats, putting 
them on under their valises, thus gaining 
greater freedom for their arms, and like- 
wise being prepared for a change in the 
weather, which was cold and threatening ; 
while the young officer who accompanied 
me, and whose duty it was to lead the 
column when on the march, was given 
definite instructions as to his conduct 
under certain circumstances, should they 
occur—the principal one being that, in 
case of the mob interrupting the line of 
march at any point, he was not to swerve 
to the right or left to pass them, but to 
wait facing them till I should decide on 
the plan to be adopted; a caution which 
the young fellow received with a smile 
that showed that he, at least, had his heart 
in the right place. As it happened, these 
precautions were needless. It was near 
midnight when we drew up at the station ; 
and the rioters had cleared away to bed, 
leaving the streets quite empty, and so 
allowing us to march the party to the 
Town Hall without any more difficulty 
than if we had been shifting barracks in 
ordinary times. 

We found the detachment which had 
preceded our own quartered in the Ex- 
change, a semi-religious-looking building, 
opposite the Town Hall, with rows of 
Gothic pillars and pointed windows filled 
with stained glass; at one end was a large 
sloping platform for an orchestra; and 
scattered about the floor, on innumerable 
chairs, were the sleeping forms of the 
soldiers, partially or wholly dressed, with 
rifles and belts close to their hands, The 
entry of our own party, fully accoutred, had 
the effect of rousing the greater part of their 
comrades ; and the dimly-lighted hall was 
soon alive with men, in all stages of dress 
and undress, greeting one another with 
boisterous goodwill, or recounting to the 
new-comers the doings or duties of the day 
just past. Blankets, fresh from the loom, 
were being cut off from the piece in pairs, 
and served out to each man in turn, and a 
huge tin of smoking coffee awaited each 
of them not far off. 

“ Here’s to the Mayor of Striketown, and 
God bless him for thinking of us !” cried 
a man, drinking off his cupful, and coming 
again for a second; and we had, indeed, 
all of us cause to thank that dignitary for 
this and many other acts of thoughtful 
kindness during our long stay in his town. 
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The men settled down and disposed of, 
I went across to the Town Hall to report 
arrival. 

I found the building lighted up as if a 
féte were in act of celebration; the great 
hall was thronged with police, orderlies, 
civil officers, messengers, and others; 
telegraph-boys were flitting to and fro, 
and a sentry was tramping up and down 
at the back, where a pair of folding-doors 
led towards the centre of the place. Beyond 
these doors was the court, the bench, the 
jury-box, the dock, and the “ place reserved 
for attorneys,” occupied by sleeping police 
in full uniform, with cutlasses by their 
sides. After passing this strange scene, 
I traversed some more rooms, devoted 
in usual times to justice, now used as 
sleeping rooms; then came some stone 
steps, a damp swish of cold air in cross- 
ing an open courtyard, guarded by heavy 
crossed-iron doors ; a second passage, turn- 
ing sharp to the right, where a glimpse 
could be caught of the “charge-room,” 
crowded with police, and brilliantly lighted ; 
and at the end of all a door, thrown open 
by a policeman, who called out to the 
persons inside, at present from my position 
invisible, “‘ Officer, to report himself!” 

The next minute I was in a room, small 
and square, the atmosphere densely loaded 
with tobacco smoke, and a strong sense of 
a want of fresh air decidedly apparent. 
In the centre was a long official table, 
covered with glasses filled, half-filled, or 
empty ; some dozen or more of bottles in 
the same stages, several boxes of cigars, 
and a large desk covered with papers and 
telegrams. 

At this desk sat the officer in command 
of the troops, puffing a cigar, and turning 
round in conversation to a stout, decided- 
looking man on his right, who turned out 
to be the mayor. Crowding round the 
table were some twenty or thirty men, some 
in uniform, others civilians; all chatting, 
smoking, or sipping their whisky-and- 
water. And these latter I soon discovered 
were the masters, mostly magistrates, 
who were detained here on duty, to ac- 
company the troops, should their presence 
be required. 

Every now and again the door would 
open, and all eyes would be directed on 
the new-comer, as those already there 
listened to his report. Nowasmart young 
lancer would stroll jauntily in, cigar in 
mouth, and tall lance-cap covered with 
oilskin on his head, his sword clanking, 
and his report given with just the slightest 








suspicion of a drawl: ‘“ Nothing to report, 
sir. No fellows about; gone to bed, I 
suppose.” Upon which room would be 
made for him at the table, and a glass, 
fresh charged, put at his elbow. 

After him came a big, square-set dragoon, 
with a helmet burnished with gold, but 
without the plume; and he too would 
make his report and subside, amid a buzz 
of interrupted conversation. 

Occasionally the incomer would be a 
civilian—a magistrate who had accom- 
panied the patrol—and a shower of rough 
pleasantries would be launched at his head, 
respecting the “enemy,” or his seat on 
horseback while at the trot at the heels of 
the dragoons. At intervals the mayor 
would call through the speaking-tube at 
his elbow, when would appear a policeman 
with a dozen fresh glasses, or perhaps a 
bottle of whisky from The Borough Arms 
across the way. The strike had a 
affected the consumption of cigars an 
spirits in a most refreshing manner. 

This room got to be termed the “whisky 
parlour” by the youngsters amongst us, 
in distinction to the “ champagne parlour,” 
which was in the front and more exposed 
part of the Town Hall, and was used only 
by day, in consequence of a warning, in 
the shape of a stone, which came through 
the plate-glass window early one morning, 
and proved so unwelcome an addition to the 
council as to necessitate its meeting in a 
place less exposed to rude, noisy visitors. 
In this aristocratic chamber nothing but 
the liquid which gave it its name was 
permitted, and councils of war went on 
merrily enough within it to the tune of 
“ Mumm’s Extra Dry,” and “ Intimidads” 
at fifty shiliings, from early morn, till 
evening called the counsellors to that 
other refuge consecrated to the dewy pro- 
duce of Ben Nevis. 

But time was slipping on, and I had been 
warned as first to turn out with fifty men ; 
so as it was past two in the morning, I 
sallied out of the dense smoke-laden 
atmosphere, to find out where my billets 
had been cast. 

“One gentleman can have a bed, the 
other one will have to sleep on the table,” 
was the reply when we had found them; 
and, being the senior, I dispensed with cere- 
mony, and chose the bed. 

Not for long, though. As far as repose 
went, I might have taken the table, for 
hardly were my boots off, before a clatter 
of hoofs in the street, and a loud rapping 
at the door, announce a summons. Of 
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course, the boots were on in an instant, 
and by the time the men were up and 
ready we were there too—the men two 
deep, drawn up fronting the Town Hall, 
with Mr. Mayor and half-a-dozen civilians 
in a group in front of them. 

“ There’s your magistrate, captain,” said 
the former, producing a stout old gentle- 
man, with a comforter round his neck. 
“ Stick him in your cab, and be off along 
the way he shows you; the lads are after 
mischief again.” 

A cab was waiting, and the magistrate 
was put in, and then off we started. 

Our way led through streets of plea- 
santly-situated villas, in which every pane 
of glass had been smashed, the windows 
being filled up with boards. On the walls 
were great posters, some of warning, as: 
“The Riot Act has been read, all orderly 
people are warned to go home at once.” 
Or again: ‘Take notice, all persons col- 
lecting in groups of more than three will 
be dispersed by the military.” 

There were others addressed to “ The 
Operatives on Strike,” “To our Brother 
Workmen,” and so on, holding forth various 
remedies for the present deadlock, some 
attributing it to the masters, others to the 
men; while one tremendous array of 
figures went to prove that teetotalism was 
the only protection against the further 
decline of England’s greatness. Another 
showed that Russian machinations were at 
the root of all the mischief, and one bigger 
and redder than all the rest, turned out to 
be nothing but the advertisement of a local 
tobacconist. 

After passing several streets much in the 
same state of blindness and boardings, we 
came on some two hundred or more rough- 
looking fellows, with many women amongst 
them, who appeared anxious to prevent our 
pushing on. A few stones were thrown; 
abuse was freely levelled at us, the adjec- 
tives being of a most explosive and blood- 
thirsty character, enhanced no doubt by 
being expressed in the choicest Lancashire 
dialect; but not the slightest disposition to 
move on was manifested. 

“T’ve got a slip of paper with the order 
to fire written .on it,” said the magistrate, 
peeping out of his cab-window; but his 
head so narrowly escaped trying conclu- 
sions with a brick-bat, that he retired it 
in quick time. 

However, the affair looked to me so long 
away from the last resort of all, that I left 
the worthy gentleman in his shelter, and 
called a halt. The men had been march- 





ing in fours with bayonets unfixed, and by 
forming them to the front, the long column 
wheeled up right across the street, com- 
pletely blocking it up. This produced an 
evident movement among the mob; there 
was only one way for them now to get out, 
and that was backwards in retreat. The 
movement evidently interested them, and 
there was a considerable decrease in the 
volleys of abuse and mock words of com- 
mand. Not an eye amongst them but was 
turned full on us, but though their faces 
turned towards the line, I fancied I noticed 
ever so slight an inclination of shrinking 
back in the shoulders of the foremost, 
much as if their heads and faces said 
“Yes,” and their bodies, “No.” One 
slouching fellow stood about the centre of 
their foremost rank, noticeable for his 
extremely bad whity-brown hat, and for 
the state of maudlin drunkenness in which 
he appeared to be. On either side of him 
were two dishevelled, dissipated-looking 
women, without whose assistance, I think 
he would certainly have fallen. I caught 
this fellow’s eye as I took a glance round 
the lot, and felt that he saw me, and that 
I had him in my power, there was such an 
evident quailing of the bloodshot circles 
that did duty for eyes in his face. Sol 
singled him out for my experiment in mob 
oratory, taking a step nearer to where he 
was swaying about, and speaking, or rather 
shouting, so as to be heard above the 
ceaseless clatter of the clogs. 

““Now, my man,” I said, “look here, 
I’m going to fix those bayonets; you know 
what that means, and you know what 
comes after that——” and turning to the 
men, I gave the word to fix. 

The bayonets sprang out with a bound, 
and rattled smartly into the rifles, the 
lights shining and dancing on the bright 
steel like so many diamonds. Hardly 
were they on, when a woman’s voice behind 
me cried out shrill and loud above the 
clamour: “Oh, my God! Charley, they be 
going to shoot!” 

The pitch of the woman’s voice was so 
high, that it rang out like a trumpet-call, 
and sent a thrill through one’s nerves quite 
startling. That the mob felt its influence 
was plain. To say they turned and ran, 
does not convey the alacrity with which 
they cleared out. In their hurry those who 
had been in the front, and were now in the 
rear, pressed frantically against the retreat- 
ing mass, jamping up on their shoulders in 
an attempt to place someone else’s person 
between their own and the soldiers; it was 
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just a heaving, struggling mass of human 
beings, in such abject terror as to be almost 
bereft of their senses. In the centre was 
the figure of the man in the seedy, whity- 
brown hat, his legs straggling wildly, and 
his arms tightly clutched by the faithful 
women, and I can say with truth that his 
appearance from behind was, if anything, 
more repulsive than from the front. It 
took less time to clear out of the street, and 
for the last of the mob to turn the corner, 
than it has taken me to describe it, and the 
dead silence which followed was almost as 
painful as the previous din. The men 
were grinning from both sides of their 
mouths when I turned to them, and the 
bayonets which had done so much for us 
disappeared into their scabbards with a 
hearty slap, as if the owners were saying : 
“Good-bye, old chap! better luck next 
time.” Well, that finished our night’s 
work, as we were able to march through 
the deserted streets to the Town Hall, when 
I made my report to the magnates, still 
unwearied of sitting round the table in the 
Whisky Parlour, though it was close on 
four o’clock in the morning, and daylight 
was beginning to dawn ; and then, tolerably 
tired out, I tumbled into my bed in the 
hotel, and slept without dreaming till 
breakfast-time. 

In the afternoon I was told off to take a 
detachment and occupy a large mill in the 
suburbs of the town, on which an attack 
was expected. Our way lay through the 
worst part of the town. We were liberally 
hooted as we passed through the streets, 
but were otherwise unmolested; but of 
evil looks I got a share sufficient to con- 
sign me and my men to the bottomless 
pit, could looks have such an undesirable 
effect. The clatter of the wooden shoes 
was deafening, and the mock words of 
command somewhat irritating, as in the 
clatter of the former it was not always 
easy for the men to distinguish if the 
latter were given by myself or by one of 
the crowd. At last we got to the mill, 
and found quite a relief, after the doors 
closed behind us, in the absolute emptiness 
and stillness of the premises. The men 
were put up in a long room, with ma- 
chinery down either side, drums and straps 
overhead, and cotton fluff everywhere ; 
boards had been laid down for them to 
sleep on, and two blankets apiece served 
out. My own quarters were in the private 
office of the owner, who, as a magistrate, 
in addition, was told off to sit up with me 
in case of necessity. A capital fire was 





blazing on the hearth, a comfortable camp- 
bed made up in one corner, and a bundle 
of daily papers was lying beside a box of 
excellent cigars on the long desk that ran 
along one side of the office. It became 
evident at once that guarding a mill pro- 
mised better than patrolling the streets. 

After examining the premises, as much 
with the object of finding out places where 
my own men could get out as well as where 
the mob could get in, I posted my sentries, 
gave out the orders, and went across with 
the magistrate to his house on the other 
side of the brook which formed one boun- 
dary of the mill. 

His house was one of the first to be 
attacked, and not a pane of glass had been 
left, so dinner was served by gaslight, 
though outside it was broad daylight ; 
and the effect of the sunshine streaming 
through the chinks in the boards, and the 
holes made by the stones in the shutters, 
was most extraordinary. Every now and 
then a knock came at the front door, and 
mill-hands would apply for assistance, 
their cases being invariably referred to 
the mill opposite, where a system of relief 
had been arranged. Once, when the door 
opened, I got a glimpse of the front garden, 
or, at least, of that which once had been a 
garden—now a dirty, trampled-down plot 
of mud and turf mixed up together, with 
the remains of plants and shrubs, stripped 
of their leaves, with hanging heads and 
branches, here and there, where one had 
escaped total destruction. But, beyond 
these signs of damage, there was nothing 
to remind one that the town was still in a 
state of siege; that any moment the riot 
might break out again; or that this house 
and its owner were marked as first for 
destruction. The dinner was excellent; the 
champagne bubbled and frothed as usual, 
the fire was bright, and topics of con- 
versation, though touching continually on 
the business of the hour, more often wan- 
dered away into the usual dinner and 
after-dinner channels. 

It was only when we returned to our 
office, passing the sentries one after another 
with a sharp challenge, and the rattle of 
the rifle brought down to the “ charge,” and 
the magistrate settled himself to sleep in his 
chair before the fire, while I, dispensing 
with my tunic and sash, turned in, literally 
in my boots, that the state of things so 
unusual in peace-loving England became 
apparent. 

Nothing happened during the night 
worthy of report, if I except my magis- 
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terial friend’s snoring and the occasional 
visit from the police to report all well; 
and next morning I was glad enough to 
march away, and get into our barracks, 
without having had to stand a siege at the 
hands of King Mob. 

Our barracks were the town skating- 
rink, and a strange transformation it was. 
Round the sides were linen covers stuffed 
with straw for the men’s beds; behind 
them, strapped on to the gaily-painted 
benches, were their knapsacks and rifles, 
while the gay little refreshment-bar in 
the corner, till now dedicated to the sale 
of lemonade and sweeties, had become 
the canteen, whence issued a continual 
succession of pots of beer. A huge pile 
of Plympton’s skates lay bottoms-up in a 
corner, in mock protest against such cruel 
banishment from a realm peculiarly their 
own, and a highly-coloured card of a 
chiropodist with an unpronounceable name 
dangled helplessly above them. Outside, 
a many-coloured poster told the subscribers 
that “the rink is closed till further orders, 
on account of being occupied by the 
military.” 

Onr presence in the town, after the first 
few days’ irritation had worn off, soon told 
on the rioters; black looks were replaced 
by a silent stare, hooting and abuse became 
the exception. On more than one occasion, 
men who had previously expressed a wish to 
meet me in single combat, now expressed 
a hope that I’d stand them a drink of ale; 
and one old lady, after calling after me 
“Hie, chap!” succeeded in gaining my 
attention, and entered into a close account 
of her own peculiar view of the strike 
question, ending by furtively offering me 
a cigar, which she said she had just begged 
for her “old man.” 

All things considered, I have been on 
more unpleasant services than when I was 
sent to Striketown. 





ADVERTISERS AND ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 

Taat a collection of miscellaneous ad- 

vertisements is often very amusing every 


. one admits, for every one has occasionally 


had his fancy tickled by such productions. 
But it is worth noticing that something 
more than mere amusement is derivable 
therefrom. They reveal peculiarities of 
character, simplicity oddly mingled with 
shrewdness, narrowness of perception, pre- 
tentious self-esteem. They show terseness 
of expression as a means of lessening the 








number of words to be paid for, queer 
examples of ellipsis and technical abbre- 
viation, attempts at fine writing, a coaxing 
tone to induce you to believe what an 
excellent person the advertiser is. They 
lay bare the inner wants of families when 
monetary resources are scanty; the shifts 
to procure temporary aid sufficient to tide 
over a period of difficulty; the search for 
earnings by persons who have never learned 
a regular trade or profession. They afford 
really curious information, that may be 
historically valuable to social observers 
and political economists in after ages, 
concerning fashions and prevailing tastes, 
the prices of food and other articles, the 
plentifulness or scarcity of particular com- 
modities, the modes of conducting business, 
the hurry and drive of modern life, the 
rents of houses and shops, the letting of 
furnished and unfurnished apartments, the 
prevalent resources for travelling and 
traffic, and scores of other subjects which 
illustrate the state of society at particular 
times. The principal morning newspapers, 
as is well known, insert large bodies of 
advertisements, and the proprietors reap a 
rich harvest from this source; but the 
most instructive insight into social cha- 
racter and condition is to be obtained 
from journals devoted almost wholly to 
advertisements, and insertion in which can 
be obtained for a few pence in cases where 
brevity is observed. 

Some advertisers go directly to the 
point without beating about the bush. 
“Millions of bugs thoroughly exter- 
minated without fumigation for sixpence ; 
instructions six stamps.’ “ Dripping— 
fish-fryers and others supplied with 
good.” If analytical chemists are to be 
believed, dripping sometimes goes also 
towards the surreptitious manufacture of 
artificial butter. ‘Send the size of your 
neck, and P.O.O. for six-and-sixpence, 
and I will forward you by return the 
finest quality long-cloth shirt.” “I 
will send ten autograph letters of peers 
for two-and-six.” We may speculate 
whether among them is that particular 
peer who is always giving testimonials to 
the efficacy of certain pills, lotions, and 
elixirs. An advertisement, admirable for 
its brevity, is: ‘“‘Found, costermonger’s 
barrow.” One’s only wonder is, how any 
costermonger could manage to lose his 
barrow. Very observable is the use of 
abbreviations unfamiliar beyond the par- 
ticular circle more immediately addressed 
by the advertiser, and requiring a glossary 
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to render them intelligible to benighted 
outsiders. “Coloured crests and monos, 
two hundred for one-and-nine.” Only a 
collector would clip monogram into mono. 
“‘ Bag-makers wanted, travelling and Glad- 
stone.” ‘ Bookbinders—wanted Bible for- 
warders.” “ Boy wanted to paper looking- 
glass pillars by steam.” This is certainly 
a poser. “Boy wanted to brad-up box 


frames.” ‘“ Printers—wanted respectable | 


lad, used to office and can dis.” Perhaps 
dis is printer’s lingo for distributing type. 
“ Furs—cutter wanted, well up in rabbits.” 
“‘ Amateur theatricals, negro troupes, voca- 
lists, and others giving entertainments 
—Dundreary whiskers and moustaches, 
mutton-chop whiskers, nigger wig with 
brutus to fly up, &c.” 

The following bit of college slang would 
assuredly puzzle plain people, who suppose 
that a coach is really what the name 
denotes. ‘“ Clever coach, especially with the 
dull or backward; mathematics, classics, 
English, French, and natural philosophy.” 
“ Girls, two respectable young, for a shoot- 
ing-gallery.” What is to be done with 
them when they got there? “ Hosiery 
—young lady wanted; one who has been 
a short time in drapery preferred.” Clear 
enough to shopwomen, perhaps, but reads 
oddly to an outsider. “‘Gas-fitter, hot water, 
bell-hanger, wants situation.” “ Situation 
required by a young man well up in grocery 
and provisions.” ‘‘Ham and beef, well 
established, in a busy main road; lodgers 
nearly pay rent.” The narrow neckties, 
now so much worn by both sexes, have 
given rise to such technical advertise- 
ments as the following: “Tie hands— 
wanted good Duke and Burlington hands.” 
“Tie hands—wanted good butterfly bow 
hands.” “Tice hands—wanted good bow 
and fly hands.” 

Many of the abbreviations are made, not 
for technical reasons, but for economy in 
the expense of advertising, without much 
regard to syntax. “Apartments to let 
unfurnished ; four rooms, first and second 
floor; very pleasant and convenient; 
venetians.” Lodgers are expected to know 
what the last word means. “Youth, 
respectable, wanted as under-barman; a 
slight knowledge not objected.” “Lad 
wanted, to board and lodge in the house.” 
Taken simply as it stands, ten thousand 
lads would like this situation. “General 
servant, not under eighteen ; good wages; 
small private family ; easy place; no boots 
or windows.” Fora large amount of detail 
crowded into a small space, by omitting 


verbs, adverbs, adjectives, and some other 
grammatical elements, many of the ad- 
vertisements are not a little curious. 
“ Dairy; ten barn-gallons; trade, butter ; 
Neville’s bread; twelve hundred eggs per 
week; rent made by letting.” ‘“ Baker's 
to let; crowded part; doing seven sacks 
besides small goods; could be easily 
doubled; no Sunday trade, but can be 
done; and bakings would pay the rent.” 
“General; sweets, toys, tobacconiste, 
stationery, haberdashery, gingerbeer, ices, 
and newspaper round; parties not afraid 
of work shall have a trial; to young be- 
ginners in life a gold-mine.” “ Marine 
store, wardrobe, shoemakers, ironmongers ; 
no opposition for a mile; proprietor re- 
tiring, and, being genuine, a trial allowed.” 
One is tempted to say that this reads like 
a trial of the proprietor. ‘ General ; with 
coals and potatoes, price thirty pounds ; no 
letters or agents.” 

Little folks—babies, children, boys and 
girls generally—are but little aware of the 
tribulations they cause to lodgers and 
lodging-house keepers. In Edinburgh and 
some other northern towns the perplexity 
is not so much felt; the stories or floors, 
usually known as flats, divide a lodging- 
house into tenements more distinctly sepa- 
rate than is the case in London, where a 
lodger has, perhaps, two rooms on one floor 
and one on another, or a kitchen separated 
by three or four flights of stairs from 
the sitting-rooms. Under our defective 
arrangement, here in the metropolis, chil- 
dren are unquestionablya source of trouble ; 
they disturb quiet people with their noise 
and racket, and—a great sin in the eyes of 
a tidy housewife—soon take off the neat- 
ness from stairs, steps, and passage-walls. 
Hence the desire of lodgers to avoid, as 
far as may be practicable, houses in which 
large families reside ; and hence, also, the 
earnestness of lodging-house keepers in 
pointing to the fact that their houses are 
not subject to this inconvenience. The 
economical advertisements likely to meet 
the eyes of, say, young married couples 
in the artisan and lower middle class, 
frequently show that this thought is in the 
minds of the advertisers: “ First floor and 
kitchen to let; no objection to one son.” 
Queerly worded, but we know what is 
meant, ‘“ First and second floor to let; 
children objected to.” “ Two large cheerful 
rooms to let unfurnished ; rent very cheap ; 
children objected.” Never mind the “to.” 

Many advertisers are anxious to assure 








the public that the property to be offered 
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for sale, or the houses or shops offered to 
let, have by no means become unprofitable 
to them ; some other reason being assigned, 
usually of a personal nature, for seeking 
to relinquish ownership or occupancy. If 
this is occasionally found to be a mere 
blind for concealing the truth, it is no 
more than one of those tricks of trade 
which are so plentifully abundant. “ Pro- 
vision stores; same hands seven years; 
trade might be doubled ; domestic affliction 
sole cause of parting.” ‘‘General shop, 
side entrance, for thirty pounds; rent nine 
shillings, let off three shillings; the pro- 
prietor meeting with an accident and 
broken his leg is the cause of leaving.” 
“ Milk ; five indoor trades together or sepa- 
rate; property of a gentleman retiring.” A 
dairyman may be a gentleman, in the best 
sense of that term; but it is not usual for 
him to give himself the designation. 

A little insight may be obtained into 
what is known as the warehouseman trade 
in the City, by attending to some of the 
advertisements. The word “ warehouse,” in 
its general sense, has much the same mean- 
ing as a store in America or Australia: a 
place for the storage and sale of commo- 
dities without much distinction as to kinds 
and varieties. But in the city of London, 
a warehouseman, if spoken of without any 
qualifying limitation, is usually interpreted 
in connection with the textile trades— 
drapery, mercery, lace and net, millinery, 
haberdashery, and hosiery; together with 
straw plait, furs, feathers, artificial flowers, 
Berlin work, embroidered muslin and 
cambric, and the like. Many of the 
establishments are on a vast scale; a few 
of them, it is said, turning over two or 
three millions sterling annually. Cheap- 
side, Newgate Street, Friday Street, Milk 
Street, Bread Street, Wood Street, Bow 
Lane, Old Change, Watling Street, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, are crowded with ware- 
housemen, who have had to send their over- 
flowing surplus into the oddest nooks and 
cornersroundabout. Now forthe reason why 
we mention them here. Many such articles 
as collars, cuffs, frills, bows, lappets, ties, 
cravats, stocks, &c., are sold by the ware- 
housemen to shopkeepers ready made ; and 
the making of them by the sewing-machine 
and the needle gives employment to thou- 
sands of industrious women and girls who 
live in the northern and eastern suburbs of 
the metropolis. A mistress, having many 
young persons in her employ, will receive 
a definite quantity of the requisite materials 
from one of the warehouses, and send them 


back made up into small wearable articles. 
Hence there is a constant going to and fro 
to fetch the materials, and to return the 
finished products ; and the girls employed 
well know what an important place “the 
City” is. Reference to this said “ City” 
is frequently to be found in the advertise- 
ments for work-girls. ‘“ Skirts—wanted 
Willcox hands for white and coloured ; 
also girl to go to City.” “Girl wanted, 
aged thirteen, for warehouse; ride journey; 
fill up time with tie-work.” “ Tie hands 
wanted, used to Dukes; also girl for City 
and house work.” “Tie hands, quick, 
wanted, for all parts ; turners, slip-stitcher, 
and girl for City.” 

Prevalent fashions in women’s attire 
are, of course, plentifully alluded to in 
advertisements, sometimes in a way that 
would be almost unintelligible after those 
fashions have changed, and quite so before 
they come in. Who would have surmised, 
three or four years ago, what the following 
could mean: “Keeping pace with the 
times; the Rink pinafore, stylish and 
useful.” We are inclined to think that 
at least equal obscurity would enshroud 
the meaning of: “A Spelling Bee fancy 
calico costume, brown and gold stripes, a 
large bee on shoulders with gauze wings, 
from Paris ; price five pounds.” Of course, 
if advertisers descant on so delicate a topic 
as garters, the outer world may be per- 
mitted to read their advertisements. “No 
garters required ; a capital invention; re- 
commended by a physician for preventing 
the known injurious use of garters; in- 
valuable to all who desire the stocking to 
look light and smooth.” 

Not unfrequently, religious persons mix 
up in a singular way in their advertise- 
ments, pious requirements with everyday 
shrewdness. The sincerity of the piety 
need not be doubted; yet the mingling of 
ideas reads somewhat oddly. The “pious 
porter who can carry two hundredweight ” 
is reproduced again and again, with altered 
phraseology. ‘ Person, thoughtful Chris- 
tian, wanted for a quiet situation ; neat 
sewer ; light house-work and needlework.” 
“Coach plater wanted; Christian pre- 
ferred ; good wages.” The following may 
be left for every reader to interpret accord- 
ing to his judgment: “ King Messias 
Omens Enshrouding Globe—wanted one or 
two ladies and gentlemen associated printer 
for broadsheet devoted to His Second 
Coming.” Possibly, young maidens about 
to be confirmed will understand the follow- 





ing: ‘“ Confirmation—white pique, good 
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material, well-made, twelve-and- 
sixpence.” 

Some advertisements look so very ugly, 
that one could wish for forms of expres- 
sion that could convey the intended mean- 
ing without such a grating effect. “ Clock 
and jewellery jobber—wanted a competent 
man; no drunkard need apply.” “ Watch 
jobber—permanent employment for a good 
workman; sobriety indispensable.” 

The world little knows how extensively 
the pawn-shop is appealed to, not only by 
persons rendered anxious through tempo- 
rary wants, but as a regular weekly hand- 
to-mouth resource for improvident families 
and bad managers; not only by working- 
men and their wives, but by persons of a 
much higher grade. An article is pawned 
much below its value; the pawner cannot 
provide the means for redeeming it within 
the prescribed limit of time, and he, or 
she, offers the duplicate, certificate, or 
pawn-ticket, for sale. ‘‘ Duplicate of seal 
jacket to be sold cheap; owner unable to 
redeem the same, owing to adverse circum- 
stances; no reasonable offer refused.” 
“Bargain—musical-box, playing six popular 
airs, with bells accompaniment; pledged 
for three pounds, duplicate twenty shil- 
lings.” “ Seventy shillings taken for dupli- 
cates of cluster diamond ring, pledged for 
nine pounds, and gold English lever watch 
for eight pounds.” The meaning of this, 
we presume, is, that seventy shillings, plus 
nine pounds, plus eight pounds, would be 
far below the value of the articles in pawn. 

Occasionally a misfit, instead of a pawn- 
certificate, gets into the market through 
the medium of an advertisement—e.g., 
“‘Groom’s scarlet vest, blue cloth coat, and 
riding boots, for sale; misfit ; two pounds, 
or separate.” One is tempted to ask how 
it happened that coat, vest, and boots were 
all misfitting at one time? Perhaps John 
had just left, and master and mistress 
found that the garments would not fit the 
new groom, James. 

Since cat shows and bird shows have 
come into favour, an increase is ob- 
servable in the number and variety of 
what may be called zoological advertise- 
ments, relating to domesticated animals. 
“Black male Persian kitten, very long 
silky coat, from pure-bred parents; fit to 
show in best company; half a guinea.” 
“Pair Angora kittens, almost one year 
old, tabby, long bushy tails, white feet, 
sit up and beg.” This begging achieve- 
ment is evidently regarded as meritorious. 
Let us all admire, if we can, the “Green 


new; 





ring-neck’d parrot, parted with for no 
fault; talks incessantly, both in English 
and French.” But the most accomplished 
of birds must surely be the “Splendid 
training African grey parrot, supposed to 
be the best whistler ever heard, and speaks 
in words so plain; he whistles Bonnie 
Dundee, Pop goes the Weasel, runs the 
notes up and down in splendid style, 
speaks anything, and whistles many other 
tunes.” 

Strange are the ways in which persons 
push for trade, or for the means of obtaining 
‘a livelihood. One advertiser was evidently 
not brought up to any definite occupation. 
“A managed twenty-four wants respectable 
employment, not exactly mental or menial.” 
Another, of the gentler sex, wants to turn 
a parsonage-garden to good account—“ A 
clergyman’s wife can supply ladies with 
farm and garden produce weekly.” We 
are informed by another advertisement 
that “A lady (young), with fair head of 
hair, is wanted as model for hair-dresser’s 
academy.” One among many similar 
advertisers ‘“Delineates character from 
handwriting, for thirteen stamps;” and 
appends a testimonial “‘ Your answer just 
received, with which I am much pleased, 
and think it quite correct.” These pro- 
fessors generally manage that the “ cha- 
racter” shall be rather flattering to their 
clients. “Push” is evidenced in “ Credit 
drapery; wanted an energetic young man 
to work up the N. and N.-W. districts ;” 
and in this: “Man (young) wanted to 
solicit orders for coals, payable weekly ; 
also canvass for insurance at same time.” 
We may not inopportunely remark here, 
that there is but little reliance to be placed 
in newly-fledged life insurance companies, 
which tout for clients in this fashion. 

One-half of the world, we are told, does 
not know how the other half lives; but 
advertisements certainly give us a little 
insight into the matter, and into the almost 
infinite phases and varieties of human 
character. 





WHITE JASMINE. 


WHITE jasmine stretches far and wide, 

Along the grey wall’s southern side 
Its graceful branches wreathe ; 

And winds of summer sweet and low, 

Among its verdure and its snow, 
Their tender music breathe. 


The garden beds that once were gay 

And fragrant all the summer day, 
Are empty and forlorn ; 

The hungry bees afar have flown, 

The gravel walks are weed o’ergrown, 
The trellis-rose is torn. 
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Within the house each empty room 
Is shut in silent, rayless gloom, 

With cheorless hearthstone cold ; 
No pictures smile upon the wall, 
No single trace is left of all 

We cherished so of old. 


But in the southern sunshine bright, 

And by the jasmine, clad in white, 
A youthful maiden stands, 

With lips that speak of sad unrest ; 

A bunch of daisies on her breast, 
And jasmine in her hands, 


With farewell looks of aching love, 
Her brown eyes wander round, above, 
It is a sacred spot ; 
The home of childish grief and mirth, 
The home whence dearest dead went forth 
To share earth’s common lot. 


Ah, maiden! as the jasmine snow 

Doth vanish, so the years that go 
Will take this grief away ; 

Will give thee older woes as sure, 

As strong, and deep—if not so pure— 
As this of thine to-day. 


Yet let the daisies on thy breast, 

Teach thee that life’s securest rest, 
In humble paths doth lie; 

And let the jasmine in thine hand, 

Whisper of fairer blossoms fanned 
By sweetest airs on high. 


Fear not to muse when far away, 
How summer sunshine gilds each day 
These lonely garden bowers ; 

How sweetly yet the thrushes call, 
How climb about the grey old wall, 
Thine own loved jasmine flowers. 


So may the memory of this home, 
Thy first and dearest, ever come 
With healing strength to thee; 
To mind thee by its vanished grace, 
Of one phen abiding-place, 
From sound of farewell free ! 





IS HE POPENJOY?P 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
—_—~——. 


CHAPTER LXIV. CONCLUSION. 


It is now only necessary that we should 
collect together the few loose threads of 
our story which require to be tied lest the 
pieces should become unravelled in the 
wear. Of our hero, Lord Popenjoy, it 
need only be said that when we last heard 
of him he was a very healthy and rather 
mischievous boy of five years old, who 
tyrannised over his two little sisters—the 
Lady Mary and the Lady Sarah. Those, 
however, who look most closely to his 
character think that they can see the germs 
of that future success which his grand- 
father so earnestly desires for him. His 
mother is quite sure that he will live to 
be Prime Minister, and has already begun 
to train him for that office. The house in 
Munster Court has, of course, been left, 
and the marchioness was on one occasion 
roused into avowing that the family 





mansion is preferable. But then the 
family mansion has been so changed that 
no Germain of a former generation would 
know it. The old dowager, who still lives 
at Manor Cross, has never seen the change; 
but Lady Sarah, who always spends a 
month or two in town, pretends to dis- 
believe that it is the same house. One of 
the events in Mary’s life which astonishes 
her most is the perfect friendship which 
exists between her and her eldest sister- 
in-law. She corresponds regularly with 
Lady Sarah, and is quite content to have 
her letters filled with the many ailments 
and scanty comforts of the poor people 
on the estate. Lady Sarah is more than 
content to be able to love the mother of 
the heir, and she does love her, and the 
boy too, with all her heart. Now that 
there is a Popenjoy—a coming Brotherton 
of whom she can be proud, she finds 
nothing in her own life with which she 
ought to quarrel. The Ladies Susannah 
and Amelia also come up to town every 
year, very greatly to their satisfaction, and 
are most devoted to the young marchioness. 
But the one guest who is honoured above 
all others in St. James’s Square, for whose 
comfort everything is made to give way, 
whom not to treat with loving respect is 
to secure a banishment from the house, 
whom all the servants are made to regard 
as a second master, is the dean. His lines 
have certainly fallen to him in pleasant 
places. No woman in London is more 
courted and more popular than the Mar- 
chioness of Brotherton, and consequently 
the dean spends his two months in London 
very comfortably. But perhaps the happiest 
period of his life is the return visit which 
his daughter always makes to him for a 
fortnight during the winter. At this period 
the marquis will generally pass a couple 
of days at the Deanery, but for the greater 
part of the time the father and daughter 
are alone together. Then he almost 
worships her. Up in London he allows 
himself to be worshipped with an ex- 
quisite grace. To Mrs. Houghton the 
marchioness has never spoken, and on 
that subject she is inexorable. Friends 
have interceded, but such intercession has 
only made matters worse. Of what nature 
must the woman be who could speak 
to any friend of such an offence as she 
had committed? The marchioness, in re- 


fusing to be reconciled, has never alluded 
to the cause of her anger, but has shown 
her anger plainly, and has persistently 
refused to abandon it. 
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The marquis has become a model mem- 
ber of the House of Lords. He is present 
at all their sittings, and is indefatigably 
patient on committees—but very rarely 
speaks. In this way he is gradually 
gaining weight in the country, and when 
his hair is quite grey, and his step less 
firm than at present, he will be an authority 
in Parliament. He is also a pattern 
landlord, listening to all complaints, and 
endeavouring in everything to do justice 
between himself and those who are de- 
pendent on him. He is also a pattern 
father, expecting great things from Po- 
penjoy, and resolving that the child shali 
be subjected to proper discipline as soon 
as he is transferred from feminine to virile 
teaching. In the meantime the marchioness 
reigns supreme in the nursery, as it is 
proper that she should do. 

The husband now never feels himself 
called upon to remind his wife to support 
her dignity. Since the dancing of the 
Kappa-kappa she has never danced, except 
when on grand occasions she has walked 
through a quadrille with some selected 
partner of special rank; and this she does 
simply asa duty. Nevertheless, in society 
she is very gay and very joyous. But 
dancing has been a peril to her, and she 
avoids it altogether, pleading to such 
friends as Mrs. Jones that a woman with 
a lot of babies is out of place capering 
about a room. Mrs. Jones remembers the 
Kappa-kappa, and says little or nothing on 
the subject, but she heartily dissents trom 
her friend, and still hopes that there may 
be a good time coming. The marquis 
remembers it all, too, and is thoroughly 
thankful to his wife, showing his gratitude 
every now and then by suggesting that 
Cap'ain and Mrs. De Baron may be asked 
to dinner. He knows that there is much 
for which he has to be grateful. Though 
the name of Mrs. Houghton is never on 
his tongue, he has not forgotten the way 
in which he went astray in Berkeley 
Square, nor the sweet reticence of his 
wife, who has never thrown his fault in 
his teeth since that day on which, at his 
bidding, she took the letter from his pocket 
and read it. No man in London is better 
satisfied with his wife than the marquis, 
and perhaps no man in London has better 
cause to be satisfied. 

Yes! Captain De Baron—and his wife 
—do occasionally dine together in St. 
James’s Square. Whether it was that 
Mrs. Montacute Jones was successful in 
her efforts, or that Guss was enabled to 


found arguments on Jack’s wealth which 
Jack was unable to oppose, or that a sense 
of what was due to the lady prevailed 
with him at last, he did marry her about 
a twelvemonth after the reading of the 
will, When the marchioness came to 
town—Popenjoy was born—he called, 
and was allowed to see her. Nothing 
could be more respectful than was his 
demeanour then, nor than it had been 
ever since; and when he announced to 
his friend, as he did in person, that he 
was about to be married to Miss Mildmay, 
she congratulated him with warmth, not 
saying a word as to past occurrences. But 
she determined that she wou!d ever be his 
friend, and for his sake she has become 
friendly also to his wife. She never really 
liked poor Guss, nor perhaps does the 
captain. But there have been no quarrels, 
at any rate no public quarrels, and Jack 
has done his duty in a manner that rather 
surprised his old acquaintances. But he 
is a much altered man, and is growing fat, 
and has taken to playing whist at his club 
before dinner for shilling points. I have 
always thought that in his heart of hearts 
he regrets the legacy. 

Whether to spite his son, or at the urgent 
entreaty of his wife and doctors, Lord 
Gossling has of late been so careful, that 
the gout has not had a chance of getting 
into his stomach. Lord Giblet professes 
himself to be perfectly satisfied with things 
as they are. He has already four children. 
He lives in a small house in Green Street, 
and is a member of the Entomological 
Society. He is so strict in his attendance 
that it is thought he will some day be 
president. But the old lord does not like 
this turn in his son’s life, and says that 
the family of De Geese must be going to 
the dogs when the heir has nothing better 
to do than to attend to insects. 

Mrs. Montacute Jones gives as many 
parties as ever in Grosvenor Place, and is 
never so well pleased as when she can get 
the Marchioness of Brotherton to her 
house. She is still engaged in matrimonial 
pursuits, and is at the present moment 
full of an idea that the Minister from 
Saxony, who is a fine old gentleman of 
sixty, but a bachelor, may be got to 
marry Lady Amelia Germain. Mary assures 
her that there isn’t the least chance—that 
Amelia would certainly not accept him— 
and that an old German of sixty, used to 
diplomacy all his life, is the last man in 
the world to be led into difficulties. But 





Mrs. Jones never gives way in such 
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made the plans 
illancodlem next 


matters, and has alread 
for a campaign at 
August. 

I regret to state that Messrs. Snape and 
Cashett have persecuted the poor baroness 
most cruelly. They have contrived to 
show that the lady has not only got into 
their debt, but has also swindled them— 
swindled them according to law—and 
consequently they have been able to set 
all the police of the Continent on her track. 
She had no sooner shown her face back 
in Germany, than they were upon her. 
For awhile she escaped, rushing from one 
country to another, but at last she was 
arrested on a platform in Oregon, and is 
soon about to stand her trial in an English 
court. As a good deal of sympathy has 
been expressed in her favour, and as 
Mr. Philogunac Celebs has taken upon 
himself the expense of her defence, it 
is confidently hoped in many quarters 
that no jury will convict her. In the 
meantime, Dr. Fleabody has, I am told, 
married a storekeeper in New York, and 
has settled down into a good mother of a 
family. 

At Manor Cross, during the greater 
portion of the year, things go on very 
much as they used. The marchioness 
is still living, and interests herself chiefly 
in the children of her daughter-in-law— 
born, and to be born. But the great days 
of her life are those in which Popenjoy is 
brought to her. The young scapegrace 
will never stay above five minutes with 
his grandmother, but the old lady is sure 
that she is regarded by him with a love 
passing the love of children. At Christ- 
mas time, and for a week or two before, 
and a month or two afterwards, the house 
is full of company, and bright with unac- 
customed lights. Lady Sarah puts on her 
newest silk, and the marchioness allows 
herself to be brought into the drawing- 
room after dinner. But at the end of 
February the young family flits to town, 
and then Manor Cross is as Manor Cross 
so long has been. 

Mr. Price still hunts, and is as popular 
in the country as ever. He often boasts 
that although he was married much after 
the marquis, the youngest of his three 
children is older than Lady Mary. But 
when he does this at home, his ears are 
always boxed for him. 

Of Mr. Groschut it is only necessary 
to say that he is still at Pugsty, vexing 
the souls of his parishioners by Sabbatical 
denunciations. 


LEARNING TO COOK. 
A LESSON FROM AMERICA. 


“Mus! Squash! Succotash! Hominy!” 
cried Parisina, in one of those ecstasies of 
hers that, it is to be feared, must be pro- 
nounced incurable. ‘ Pumpkin-pie, too! 
Buckwheat! Johnny-cake! Hulled-corn ! 
Pea-nuts! Hickory-nuts! Hoe-cake! and 
Snitz and Dumpling! Let every one be 
had, and seen, and heard about, instantly !” 

Parisina had to be reminded that every- 
thing could not be had, and seen, and 
heard about, as she expressed it, at the 
same moment; that to peer, with over- 
vivid curiosity, into a cousin’s cookery- 
cupboard was not courtesy, and so forth. 
Parisina might just as well have been told 
to look without her eyes, to taste and talk 
without her tongue. 

“Tt must be done!” she cried. “One look 
down this index has such invitation in it, 
it is out of the question to resist. Just 
listen again! Graham Gems! Egg-nogg! 
Indian Pone! Samp! Grape Batter Pie! 
Brown Betty and Brown Ben—American 
cousins, of course, to Apple Charlotte and 
Sally Lunn—Peach Short-cake ! Steamed 
Figs! Popped Corn! Cocoa-nut Cookies ! 
Crust Coffee! Canning Currants! Crisps! 
Crackers!" It’s not to be beaten any- 
where! It’s not to be approached ! ” 

It was enticing, it must be confessed. 
That inexplicable, but never-failing en- 
ticement possessed by all cookery-books, 
rendering them the most difficult of all lite- 
rature tolaydown. And so the nice group 
of seven American cookery-books that 
had awoke all Parisina’s instincts were 
courteously lent. The full run of them 
was allowed her, with the kindest con- 
sideration; and the full run was taken 
advantage of, it is necessary to admit, at a 
rate almost quicker than the quickest. 
“It is here, at the very beginning 
came Parisina’s cry, delightedly. “ Green- 
corn custard! Ha, we will all make green- 
corn custard, in imagination, without any 
stop from anybody. Begin: ‘Husk and 
carefully silk the ears. Grate off the corn 
by rubbing the grater, and then scrape 
the cobs with a knifethoroughly. Toone 
teacup of this add one cup of water, and 
one cup of very ripe peaches, mashed ; or of 
ripe tomatoes, put through a colander; or 
of grated apples; or of whortleberries. 
Ornament the top with pieces of the fruit 
fancifully cut. Bake from twenty to thirty 
minutes, and serve warm or cold.” Now 
do, please, decide whether we shall mash our 
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peaches, grate our apples, or take tomatoes 
or whortleberries; and be sure that we do 
husk and silk our ears, and thoroughly 
scrape our cobs! Yes, and another decision 
is wanted. What in the Western Hemis- 
phere can be meant by green corn?” 

A little patience and a little further 
reading brought a solution. Corn, all 
through America, means Indian corn, 
maize; and as to its use it has scarcely 
any limit whatever. It is served boiled, 
scalded, roasted, fried on a griddle, 
“ popped,” shaved, grated, ground, 
steamed, kneaded ; it is mixed with rye- 
meal, wheat-meal, oatmeal ; it is beaten into 
a custard—anglicé batter—with the fruits 
already mentioned, and with pears, figs, 
dates, cherries, plums ; it is beaten up also 
with cream, milk, eggs, powdered sugar, 
snow, and molasses. As for green corn, it 
is the grain when formed, but not ripened, 
the sweet variety being the best; it should 
be eaten immediately after picking, not 
even waiting half a day, which brings 
rapid deterioration; and then, when per- 
fectly fresh, it is, to quote the Cook Book, 
“tender, milky, and sweet to the taste.” 
But—and it is a large but—one of the 
authors under inspection says, pleasantly : 
“ Green corn is something quite abhorred 
by the present Englishmen.” It is some- 
thing, also—at any rate, in some forms, for 
instance, “ when cut from the cob ”—that 
does not appear to be altogether ambrosia to 
every present American. At least, another 
of the cook-books says: ‘‘ There are many 
whose teeth will not take corn from the cob, 
and others who, in their super-fastidious- 
ness, fancy the manner indelicate.”” From 
this it is clear that greencorn had better stay 
on its tall stalk, under the shade of mighty 
mountains, and by the side of majestic 
rivers, till it is ripened by the western 
sun and fattened and invigorated by prairie 
air; till, also, it has acquired that amount 
of albumen, phosphate, starch, and so 
on, that shall render it worthy to be 
placed on the same table with baked 
beets, with potato jelly, with currant gruel, 
with strawberry cake, and other Trans- 
atlantic delicacies. However, the round- 
about grain may resume all its amber 
plumpness and splendid self-satisfaction 
when recommended to be eaten roasted. 
“Bary the ears,” says the recipe, “ with- 
out husking, in hot ashes, and let them 
remain twenty or thirty minutes, then 
remove the husks, and you will have corn 
in its perfection.” So, again, is there a 
return to proper culinary enthusiasm when 





there is a description how the big corn 
should be parched or popped. “ Procure 
a wire apparatus called a corn-popper,” is 
the command; accompanied by the in- 
timation that such an apparatus can be 
bought at almost any hardware-store for 
a mere trifle. “Take the common Tucket 
corn, the best for popping, dry it, place a 
large spoonful in the popper, and pass it 
back and forth, very quickly, across the 
top of a red-hot stove. Two minutes will 
suffice to produce a quart of great white 
kernels, as delicious as ever were eaten.” 

Parisina had her own way of expressing 
her applause. ‘I want some more!” she 
exclaimed. “Give! Give! I wantsome 
more! ” 

There was a turn, haphazard, to winter- 
cress; otherwise Belle Isle Cress, the 
Barbarea Preecox, or scurvy-grass of the 
country-side. ‘This is the same plant,” 
ran the cook-book, “that has long been 
known as a medicinal plant; but the use 
of it as greens could be patented, we 
imagine, by ourselves. It eats better than 
dandelions.” 

Parisina could not be restrained. ‘“ Eats 
better than dandelions!” she cried. ‘What 
fun! And here”—skipping three or four 
lines of the recipe, and getting to the pith 
—‘ what a delightful Yankee reappearance 
of our delightful Mrs. Glasse. Here are 
her words, ‘First gather your greens!’ 
Think of it.” 

It was true. The words were there. 
And following them came: “Get some 
friends to take a ramble with you. Make 
them put on rubbers.” 

“ Rubbers!” echoed Parisina in intense 
enjoyment. ‘ Rubbers!” 

“And give each a basket, and a sharp 
knife. Wander over the corn-fields, or the 
potato patches of last year, through the 
rich swales, or along the banks of a run- 
ning ditch. You will not mistake what 
youare hunting for. It has grown cheerily 
under the snow, and presents you a thick 
tuft of shining green leaves, heart-shaped, 
smooth, and succulent. When the baskets 
are full, carry them home, and pick over ; it 
is pretty work for chit-chat. Throw out 
all the dead and yellow leaves ; wash in 
several waters; boil, putting them into 
the pot as you put flour into Graham 
mush, by handfuls, stopping between to 
let the water recover its heat. In half an 
hour take out into a colander, drain, and 
put them in a nappy.” 

“And what is a nappy, 


pray ?” was 
Parisina’s exclamation, wit 


curiosity. 
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“Search the books! every index, foot- 
note, chapter-head, and recipe ! ” 

And Parisina, being quick at a chase— 
of the sort—soon made a lucky hit of it. 
“ Here it is!” she exclaimed. “ In apple- 
pudding; reversing the order of things; 
for I suppose, in reality, the apple-pudding 
isto be in it. Itsays: ‘ Pare and quarter 
apples enough for two layers on the 
bottom of your pudding-dish, which we 
will suppose to be a yellow nappy, the 
bottom about the size of a breakfast-plate.’ 
There! So now we know.” 

Yes; and a little more to be known, of 
more real importance, was that there are 
one or two other plants besides the scurvy- 
grass, despised in the British Isles, but 
prized in America, and wisely made good 
food of. For instance, beet-tops. “ These 
make very good greens,” says “ What to 
Eat, How to Eat, When to Eat.” “ They 
should be thoroughly washed ; then boiled 
in just enough water to cover.” And 
why, indeed, should they not make good 
“oreens?” A question that may be 
asked also of mustard-leaves, of radish- 
leaves, of cowslips and dandelions—in the 
leaf still, it is to be presumed, though the 
word is omitted. These are all grouped 
under the same directions, to be first 
scalded, and then boiled, with the addition 
of young beets or potatoes, to improve the 
flavour, if desired; and as, in the same 
list, there are turnip-leaves, known this 
side of the Atlantic as turnip-tops, and 
known, certainly, to be quite palatable 
without the addition of young beets to 
make them so, there is no reason why 
these other plants should continue to be 
wastefully flung away, without English 
people at the least giving them a trial. 

“ Bat,” said Parisina, “ are we to imitate 
the Americans in everything? If we are, 
we are to steam our cauliflowers, and 
steam them in a napkin wrapped carefully 
round; and we are to boil our cabbages 
folded in a napkin also; and we are to 
serve up the water the cabbage has been 
boiled in—after evaporation—because it 
will be condensed juice, and will be very 
sweet for a sauce; and if we want an 
excellent sauce for oursteamed cauliflowers, 
we may have the juice of cranberries or 
plums.” 

If Parisina could have been silenced, 
once and for all, it would have been an 
excellent way of serving her. And this 
was testified, with some impatience and 
irritation. 

“But I haven’t finished!” she cried. 





“Here is more, that is every bit as 
charming! ‘Some cooks consider the 
addition of raisins to boiled beans an ex- 
cellent plan. Try it.’ ‘ Oranges are seldom 
obtained here in perfection.* They may 
be eaten alone.’ The novel inventor! 
‘Don’t let the girl pare beets, or draw 
blood from them with even so much as 
a scratch.’ ‘The invention of bolting 
flour was a most unfortunate occurrence 
for humanity.’ ‘ Select a large cauliflower, 
and place it in salt water to drive away 
the bugs !’” 

“To drive away the bugs,” repeated 
Parisina, in an ecstasy, “which may be 
hidden in the cauliflower, and which it is 
undesirable to cook !” 

And yet, as Parisina knew, the term 
“bug” was but the American for beetle, 
grub, fly, caterpillar, slug, snail—any 
insect that would eat itself into the heart 
of an appetising vegetable, and stay there. 
As Parisina knew, too, to “bolt” was to 
sift, to separate, to strain; and simply 
meant that the cook recommended that 
meal should have its bran left in it, and 
should not be robbed of all its nourish- 
ment and quickness by over-refining. But 
Parisina was incorrigible. It was better 
to call her off, by turning to the page on 
which stood the directions for making the 
Graham mush. 

“To be sure, the Graham mush!” for 
the bait took admirably. “ We must not 
forget that enticing provender, the Graham 
mush. Is it for pigs or ponies?” 

The recipe was shown, gravely. 

“ Give flour and water, and anybody can 
make Graham mush. You will say this,” 
were the book’s words. ‘But no; even 
Graham mush has its points. It may be 
light or soggy, smooth or lumpy, cooked 
or raw. If you want it light, have the 
water boil briskly when you begin to 
sprinkle in the flour, and after you have 
stirred in a handful or two, stop and let 
the water get to boiling briskly again. 
Sprinkle in another handful, stop, and stir ; 
sprinkle, stop, and stir vigorously, till the 
pudding is thick enough, when you must 
set it on the back of the stove and let it 
boil slowly, without stirring, for fifteen or 
twenty minutes.” 

“ And then,” exclaimed Parisina, “it says 
that mush-making is the most primitive of 
all cookery; meaning, I daresay, it is a 
tradition from the Red Indian, and I should 
be pretty certain it is the same sort of 
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pudding that Jack ate with the giant he 
was bent on killing. And hark, again. 
There is oatmeal mush, and rice mush, 
and berry mush, and corn-meal mush, and 
rye mush; and English currants are good 
with one sort, and sliced sweet apples 
with another, but stoned dates make the 
best seasoning. Shall we altogether give 
this mush room in our best affections ? ” 
Altogether we would know something 
about the prefix “Graham;” that would 
be more to the purpose. And the reso- 
lution to know having come, the know- 
ledge—as is not unusual in other matters 
—was very quickly acquired. Graham 
flour is unbolted wheat-meal. ‘“ We have 
it fresh from the mill twice every week,” 
says one of the American authors; “ but 
private families with hand-mills can grind 
it fresh every day. In grinding, it should 
be finely comminuted, or cut into small 
particles by sharp stones or hand-mills; 
for if ground with dull stones the branny 
portion will be rubbed off in flakes, and 
good light bread cannot be made of the 
article.” Good light bread, whether made 
from the “article” or any similar, is 
evidently brought to a perfection in America 
that there is no suspicion of in England. 
It is made in such sorts and forms, 
too, as altogether eclipse English “‘ house- 
holds,” and “ cottages,” and tins, and rolls. 
Graham flour, for instance, after knead- 
ing into dough with iced-water, is baked 
in squares, strips, rings, diamonds, fingers, 
balls—any form, indeed, to suit taste or 
convenience, as well as into familiar 
loaves, and into “Graham* Gems.” Of 
these gems, one of the interesting cook- 
book writers says, they are “ displacing all 
other kinds of coarse bread on our table. 
They can be eaten with butter or without 
butter, hot or cold, morning, noon, and 
night. They are good in the mouth” 
(another kind, “‘ wheat-meal crisps,” rolled 
to the thinness of a table-knife blade, 
being described.as very tender, and well 
adapted to those who have poor teeth) ; 
“they are as hardy as crackers ; they have 
an almond-like sweetness; no taste of 
‘emptyings,’ and their fibre is like that 
of nut-meats, giving the teeth just the 
exercise they crave.” Made, in some 
houses, only of Graham flour and water, 
and in others, of these with a little mix- 
ture of milk, they are invariably baked in 
gem-settings, or patty-pans, two inches 
square and three-quarters of an inch deep 
(made in a block of a dozen, like English 
penny sponge-cake tins, and selling in 








New York at a dollar and a quarter the 
block) ; all experienced cooks agreeing 
that this bread is sure to be a failure, if 
the pans are larger or smaller than the 
dimensions given, and agreeing, also, that 
to be quite certain of success, the pan- 
blocks, or gem-irons, should be in the 
oven all the time the flour is mixing, so 
that they may be quite hot at the moment 
it is ready. Then, of other kinds of bread, 
there is again agreat deal to be learnt. There 
are the breads made of rye-meal; of oat- 
meal; of rye-meal and corn-meal mixed ; 
there is cocoa-nut bread (the proportion 
of one grated cocoa-nut to three quarts of 
wheat-meal, and forming a “great favourite 
on festive occasions ”’) ; there is snow-bread 
(of two parts of dry snow toone part of corn- 
meal); there is New England bread; there 
is travellers’ bread ; there is potato bread (of 
equal quantities of mashed potatoes and 
Graham-meal); there is the variety of sweet- 
potato bread;.there is pumpkin brown 
bread, made of sifted pumpkin and rye- 
meal and corn-meal; there is apple brown 
bread, made of mashed, juicy apples, either 
sweet or mildly sour, mixed with rye-meal 
and corn-meal; there is sweet brown 
bread, made of rye-meal, corn-meal, wheat- 
meal, molasses, and potato-yeast; there is 
even mixed bread, of corn-meal, wheat- 
meal, oat-meal, and rye-meal, all together 
—the corn-meal very largely predominating 
—which mixture is to be scalded with 
boiling-water, and steamed for six hours, 
before the small and, it would seem, in- 
adequate baking of thirty minutes only. 
Going a little from bread, pure and 
simple, into the region of biscuits, coffee- 
rolls, and so forth, there is much to be 
said. Take crackers and crisps, for 
instance. There are Graham crackers, and 
corn-meal crackers, and oat-meal crackers; 
there are crackers of these meals mixed; 
there are crisps of all of the varieties, and 
of the mixtures also; and the whole of 
them, in combination with gems, and the 
gems’ own varieties of flours, and varied 
mixtures of them, form a long list of 
breakfast-cakes and tea-cakes, from which 
it must be curiously puzzling to choose. 
Take griddle-cakes, again. They can be 
made of corn-meal (when they are called 
Indian griddle-cakes) and wheat-meal, 
made into a batter with sour milk, butter, 
eggs, soda, and salt; they can be made of 
corn-meal and wheat-meal, without the 
other ingredients; of wheat-meal and 
grated corn; of green corn; of buckwheat 
meal alone ; of almost any variety a cook’s 
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ingenuity may lead her to. Then there 
are rolls, and scalded rolls, or hot-water 
rolls ; and corn rolls, and mush rolls, and 
rye rolls, and sweet rolls; and Yankee 
rolls, and American rolls (not to be con- 
founded one with another, since the latter, 
after cooking, are to be “ put in a vessel 
and closed tightly till the next day, when 
the crust will be more tender;” and the 
former are to be served fresh, besides some 
difference in beating and in the shape into 
which they are to be cut) ; and there is the 
large field that opens out under the names 
of Hominy, Samp, Pone, Bannock, Succo- 
tash, and Johnny cake. These are all 
mixtures of some sort of grain or flour 
and water, either cold or boiling, kept in a 
batter (like stirabout, which mush actually 
is), or cut into cakes for baking, and either 
seasoned with fruit or cooked plain; and 
except to point out that Johnny cake, 
hoe cake, and corn-dodger, are all names 
for the same dish (depending upon whether 
the speaker is from the south or the west), 
and that a batter of two parts of water to 
one of corn-meal is required for them, the 
same being spread into a layer about an 
inch high and baked, it would be tedious 
to dwell any longer upon the differences 
between them. The recipe for Hominy, 
however, shall be given entire, for the 
interest of it, and for its nationality. 

“This is very coarsely cracked corn. 
Take the desired quantity, and add twice 
as much cold water. Stir well, and skim 
off the hulls as they rise, or separate them 
by stirring; and then pour the water 
through a sieve intoa pan. Repeat the 
process till free from hulls. Care should 
be taken not to let the hominy run off 
with the hulls. Cook in the same water, 
with a few dried apples, pears, or other 
fruit. Boil and mould as cracked wheat.” 

“Tf you please,” put in Parisina, at this 
point, in the very wiliness of meekness, 
““what is cracked corn, to begin with ? 
How do our cousins boil and mould cracked 
wheat? And what are the hulls that 
hominy is on no account to be allowed to 
run off with ? ” 

A rap upon Parisina’s knuckles would 
have been excusable expression of impa- 
tience ; however, the explanation she asked 
for was vouchsafed. Cracked wheat 
is wheat grain, so coarsely ground in a 
hand-mill that it is little more than bruised ; 
it is boiled for six hours in a tin pail 
placed in a kettle—anglicé pot—of water 
over the fire, the quantities being a quart 
of the wheat to three quarts of water and 














half-a-pint of raisins, with stoned dates 
or any kind of berries dropped into it just 
before taking up. Cracked corn is Indian 
corn just crushed in the same rough 
manner; and the hulls are of course the 
husks, which must be carefully removed. 
It shall be added, also, that there is great 
hominy as well as small hominy; another 
christening of the great variety being 
hulled corn, a christening given to it be- 
cause it is made of the corn unbruised, 
with only the husks rubbed or peeled away. 
Pone, Indian pone, is a baked cake made 
of grain properly ground to meal. Samps 
are made also of properly ground meal, 
but go back to the pudding class again; 
a singularity about the boiling of them 
being that the bags they are loosely tied 
in are suspended in a saucepan in such a 
manner that they do not touch the bottom 
or the sides. 

- “Well, now,” said Parisina, appeased 
and wondering. “There are cakes. When 
we said Johnny-cake, we just touched 
cake-kingdom, but we were handed off it 
again ; isn’t it possible for us to know all 
about it?” 

No; for this same cake-kingdom spreads 
so wide and so far, so high and so low, it 
would have taken a whole cooking-lesson 
all to itself to explore it. Parisina was 
told so; and that it would only do to run 
over a few titles with novelty in them, 
such as railroad cake, welcome cake, snow 
cake, Whortleberry journey cake, cup cake, 
silver cake, orange cake, raised nut-cake, 
cocoa-nut cake, festival cake, superseding 
the grand eléction cake of the New England 
housewives; and that it would only do 
to say that American cakes and cookies, 
and pie-crusts, and toasts, seem to be made 
of every fruit and flour possible, and of 
every combination of them, from quinces 
and cranberries, down to corn-starch and 
cream and cassia-buds. 

“But,” said Parisina, pleadingly, ‘let 
us have onecake! Lonlyask for one! A 
solitary one!” 

The instant the one cake was conceded, 
Parisina was in a very whirl of transport. 

“Here it is!” she cried. “And it’s 
wedding cake! And you shall hear every 
word of it! ‘Mix one pint of boiled 
cracked wheat ’—think of it !—‘ one cocoa- 
nut, grated ’—think of it again !—*‘half- 
pint cocoa-nut milk; half-pint dried cur- 
rants ; one quart stewed sweet apples, or 
figs softened with hot water; and wheat 
meal sufficient to make a moderately stiff 
dough. Bake, in loaves, from one and 
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a-half to two heurs.’ And isn’t it grand, 
and splendid, and super-excellent !” 

It was useless to attempt a curb on 
Parisina any longer, and she took the 
pace that suited her. 

“See!” she exclaimed. ‘ Christmas 
pudding! One way is of boiled rice, 
and sliced apples and raisins and chopped 
dates in layers till the nappy is full; 
another way is of pearl barley and the 
fruits with lemon; and both are to be 
baked! Then, with oysters, people are 
told to serve up cranberry sauce! And 
there is bird’s-nest pudding, a Graham- 
flour batter, mixed with grated cocoa-nut, 
poured over cored apples with the cavities 
filled up with currants and dates; and 
there is Brother Jonathan, a kind of apple 
pie; and when we read crust coffee, it 
means toast-and-water; and invalids are 
fed with bran tea—just wheat bran and 
water !—and blackberry syrup, and elder- 
berry syrup, and pine-apple syrup, and 
currant-water, and tamarind-water; and 
grapes are made into pies—and batter-pies ! 
—and spoons are ordered to be levelful or 
roundingful; and stewed grapes may be 
thickened with oatmeal and broken cin- 
namon ; and steamed figs make a ‘ delicate 
and showy dish for dessert;’ and we 
may steam squashes, or bake them; and 
we may bake bananas with their skins 
on, and make them into pies and pud- 
dings; and tomatoes are mixed with 
peaches; and pie-plant means rhubarb; 
and succotash is Indian corn and Lima 
beans, mixed with cream and sugar; and 
string beans should be whittled longi- 
tudinally—a way ‘learned of an English- 
woman who had cooked for the gentry in 
her own country ;’ and there is raisin pie, 
and pear sauce, and onion toast, and peas 
cake, and rusk pudding, and potato jelly, 
and manioca, as well as tapioca, and scalded 
millet, and cranberry dumpling. And we 
are to use the Dover Egg-Beater, because it 
is a perfect sprite of a machine, and whisks 
the white of four eggs into a hanging froth 
in oneminute. And if we make an omelet 
as Mrs. T. makes it, we are to slip our 
turner into the egg, and shove it gently 
forward—Mrs. T. being very particular 
about this shoving.” 

Parisina, being by then ont of breath, a 
sober question was put to her. “And is 
all American cookery to be treated with 
this kind of banter? Is there nothing 
good to be had out of it?” 

“There is an immensity,” answered 
Parisina, as straightforward and as sincere 





“T think the number 
of foods used by the Americans is excellent. 
I think the combinations of these foods 


as could be wished. 


used by Americans are excellent. I think 
the pains taken by American cooks only 
to be pronounced excellent also. And I 
think that to say that American cooks 
know nothing of ox-tails for soups (as was 
said by a highly notable gentleman lately, 
when he was speaking, of course on that- 
one occasion only, about something of 
which he was entirely ignorant), is, after 
all that these cook-books tell us, just as 
perverse a piece of absurdity as could ever 
be devised. 

“ May Ladd one thing ? ” asked Parisina, 
then, by way of vale, and with atrue Pari- 
sina-like sparkle. 

She might. 

“‘ Well, then,” she said, “‘ one cook-book 
refers to the ‘Sybarite accustomed to have 
a high-toned coloured man at his elbow 
when he eats.’ That puts a curious 
and inconsistent framing to this picture, 
doesn’t it?” 

And, for once, Parisina was met with a 
companion smile and full agreement. 





GEORGIE’S WOOER. 
A STORY IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER X. 


Wuar can be pleasanter things in 
winter time than a cheery fire; crimson 
curtains snugly drawn over the window ; 
a shaded lamp filling the room with soft 
yet clear light; and a well-ordered dinner- 
table sparkling with glass, and perfumed 
with flowers, where all things appetising 
have been tastefully served up; and then : 

Across the walnuts and the wine, 
two people left to enjoy a quiet, cosy chat ? 

One of these was Mrs. Ainsleigh, and 
opposite to her sat Douglas, her son, a fine, 
manly, soldierly fellow, whom any mother 
might well be proud of. And yet I hardly 
think Mrs. Ainsleigh enjoyed her son’s 
society on this occasion as much as she 
was wont to do. 

“Well, mother, have you got over my 
sudden descent upon you yet?” said 
Douglas, his keen grey eyes—that for the 
first time in her life and his, his mother 
did not seem to care to meet—full of quiet 
merriment and enjoyment of the situation. 

“Your coming home can never be any- 
thing but a joyful surprise to me, Douglas,” 
she answered, carefully peeling tre brown 





husk from a walnut as she spoke. 
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“T know that, and home’s always home 
to me, you know,” said her son, upon 
whom the very fact of finding himself 
within easy distance of Sheeling had had 
such an invigorating effect, that not a trace 
of the languor that had troubled Cecil 
Graham remained. “And now,” said 
Douglas, ‘that we are left alone together, 
tell me what you know I am longing to 
hear—all about Miss Hammond—and 
what has happened since I left.” 

And, looking in her son’s face, Mrs. 
Ainsleigh knew that his love for Georgie 
Hammond was not a ripple on the surface, 
but a current deep and strong. She told 
the story of the past weeks, and he listened 
—listenéed with his hand shading his eyes, 
a quickly-drawn breath telling, now and 
again, of the pain it cost him to hear of his 
darling’s sorrow. 

“IT wonder what a man would do who 
loved a woman as I love Georgie ”—how 
tenderly his voice lingered on her name— 
“and saw her in sorrow and suffering, 
and could do nothing to help her? 
By Jove! it would be enough to drive a 
fellow mad!” he said, revelling in the 
glory of being able to charm all sorrow 
and uncertainty and trouble from his 
love's life. 

“Tt’s no news to you, mother, to learn 
how dear she is to me; though I hardly 
knew it myself until I had to leave 
her. A music-mistress, indeed! You 
should have told her—no, you couldn't, 
though. I’m sure you did all you could 
to comfort her, for my sake as well as her 
own. Things will all come right now I’m 
here, if she’ll give me the right to help 
her, and I think she will—little darling ! 
Those lovely eyes are sad tell-tales,” and 
he looked as if he saw some picture in his 
fancy’s eye that was fair to look upon. 
“I’m certain that Harper’s a scoundrel, 
with his liabilities and his shares. We'll 
soon let the daylight into him. Yet I 
suppose you'll pity the rascal if we bring 
him to grief! I believe you’d pity your 
own murderer; never was a woman with 
such a large heart as you, mother! ” 

Thus, in the plenitude of his content, 
Douglas Ainsleigh kept up the conversa- 
tion very much by himself, and never 
noticed how strangely silent his companion 
was. 

“ Not content with making Cecil Graham 
fall in love with you to such an extent 
when I brought him down here for the 
shooting that I’ve never been able to get 
him to look at a woman under sixty since, 











you take to petting and making much of 
that forlorn little creature, Featherdew! I 


wonder the banker’s wife hasn’t done for | 


him long since. By-the-way, I couldn’t 
imagine, when I first came in to-day, who 
on earth was sitting there in the dusk, 
and I’m afraid I was rather crusty to him, 
he fled so precipitately. Travelling makes 
me all pins and needles, and as cross as 
possible, even to you, mother,” he added, 
laughingly. 

“You are never cross to me, Douglas, 
never,” she said, earnestly, and, to his 
great surprise, he saw tears shining in her 
eyes. 

“A nice brute I should be if I were 
cross to you, mother!” he said. ‘“ Why, 
al remember a single thing you ever 

a”? 

She left her place opposite, and took 
possession of an empty chair, drawing 
close beside him, and slipping her soft 
hand through his arm. 

“Well, well,” he said, laughing, “if 
you don’t like to hear your good qualities 
enumerated, I’ll forbear; but please satisfy 
my curiosity about little Featherdew, and 
why he is allowed to sit beside you in 
the dusk and confide his sorrows to your 
sympathising breast; I’m sure he was 
confiding something, he looked so deucedly 
imbecile.” 

“T think he is naturally rather senti- 
mental,” said Mrs. Ainsleigh, trying to 
speak indifferently, “but he is a kind- 
hearted sort of creature, and os 

“ Eureka!” cried her son, “I have it! 
You told me he was with poor Hammond 
when he died, and had been kind to them 
all through their troubles; and so my 
mother has taken the little man into her 
affections because he was good to the 
girl her son loves—it’s just like you, madre 
carissima ! ” 

But she held back from the hand that 
would have clasped hers. She had wavered 
in her faithfulness to the trust reposed in 
her; but she was already bitterly re- 
pentant, and for every ungenerous thought 
ever harboured in her heart there was a 
sharp pang now. 

“ Douglas,” she said; “ my son, forgive 
me! I have not been faithful to you in 
this matter. I was shocked and troubled 
at the state of things. It was all so dif- 
ferent from what I had expected for you, 
dear. It all seemed so unsuitable to you, 
the heir of Fern Leigh; and when Mr. 
Featherdew came to me yesterday, and 
told me that he loved this girl, Georgie 
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Hammond, and would make her his wife, 
and give a home to these two little ones, 
it seemed as if it would be better so, and 
I was ready to promise to use my influence 
on his behalf ; but, indeed, indeed, Douglas, 
I did not know you loved the girl so 
much!” 

If Douglas would only have spoken! 
If he would only have reproached her, or 
even looked at her ! 

“Mr. Featherdew thought she might 
come to me for advice, being so much 
alone in the world, as it seems she is—and 
he wanted me to promise him——” 

“And did you promise him what he 
wanted ? ” said Douglas, at last. 

But was that her son—her tender, 
loving son, speaking in the hard, cold 
voice ? 

She clung to his arm again, and he felt 
her tremble. 

“No, no,” she said, in great distress, “I 
did not promise him; but—oh, Douglas, 
forgive me, my dear! I might have done 
if you had not come in. It seemed a way 
out of my doubts and difficulties. You 
are not going to leave me like this!” she 
cried, as he rose without a word, and went 
towards the door. 

“Douglas!” But he never turned or 
spoke. “ Douglas!” The door had opened 
and closed, and he had left her—left her, 
for the first time in his life, in anger! 
Never had she shed such bitter tears as 
when she heard the sound of the hall-door 
below, and knew that Douglas had gone 
from her with anger in his heart. 


And what was Georgie doing all this 
time? Days have passed since we saw 
her last, talking by the fire-light to Mrs. 
Ainsleigh, and telling of all the responsi- 
bilities that had come upon her and the 
sore troubles that now beset her way. 

No letter had come from Bedingfield 
Harper, but she looked for it daily ; looked 
for it with that sickening longing we all 
feel for something that we know must 
come, and that will hurt us horribly when 
it does, but that yet will be more bearable 
than the suspense of waiting. He had 
promised to send this letter, and that it 
should contain a plain statement of how 
matters stood, and of those “liabilities ” 
of which he had spoken, and of which the 
girl thought with an unspeakable dread, 
as of a claim, which, if not liquidated, 
would in some way stain the honour of her 
dead father’s name, that name which she 
held so sacred and so dear! 











Meanwhile, Georgie was not one to sit 
down with folded hands, and make her 
passive moan over the hardness of her 
fate. To look things quietly in the face, 
to make up her mind what was right 
and best to do, and to do it, was a 
part of her character, no doubt result- 
ing from the training received from 
the straightforward sailor, who had been, 
from force of circumstances, her only 
guide and mentor. 

She held long consultations with Nurse 
Hughes, who treated with withering scorn 
the idea of leaving ‘‘ Miss Georgie and the 
children” because wages might possibly 
be of very uncertain nature. Indeed, that 
faithful retainer seemed to revel in the 
notion of forthwith practising the most 
rigid economy, and was for trying to 
maintain her own existence on the smallest 
amount of food calculated to keep body 
and soul together. The doctor and his 
wife gave Georgie all the advice and as- 
sistance in their power, and the former set 
about advertising and enquiring for a 
tenant to take Beach House, furniture and 
all, off her hands, and firmly and decidedly 
told her, that anything like a fee could 
not be taken by him for whatever service 
he had rendered to Captain Hammond in 
his illness. 

The. sad state in which Captain Ham- 
mond had left his affairs naturally soon 
became the town’s talk oi Sheeling. 
After the day’s work was done, people 
gathered in groups at the corners of the 
market-place and under the fishing-huts 
by the beach, and all the talk was of the 
poor gentleman who had died, and left 
his children so “ ill off ;” and how he had 
been “taken orfull bad” out on the shore, 
walking with the young squire of Fern 
Leigh; and how “ Jim Benson’s Tummas” 
had gone for a fly to the Salmontree Arms, 
and helped to lift the poor creature in and 
take him home. 

One of the first-fruits of this talk of 
the town was that Georgie received the 
following curious epistle : 

** Bank House, Wednesday morning. 

“Mrs. Wittovcnsy Rosrnsoy presents 
compliments to Miss Hammond, and I 
will be very happy for you to give Miss 
W. R. lessons in music, as I hear you are 
going to do so. 

“ Mrs. W. R. will be very happy if you 
will call and see me at any time of a 
morning that may be convenient, and 


| settle as to terms.” 


It takes a very heavy load of sorrow 
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to crush all the life and spirit out of a 
young heart, and when Georgie read this 
wonderful letter, she broke into a peal of 


arm where his hand had been wont to 
rest, shed such bitter tears as those who 
loved her could ill brook to have seen 


—), 





shed. 

She had a quaint, loving fashion of 
paying a nightly visit to the room where 
her “dear” had died, and, kneeling by 
the pillow where his head had lain, offering 
up her evening prayer. She felt nearer to 
him thus, and as if he knew, and liked to 
know, that his darling thought of him, 
and loved his memory, and dwelt with fond 
remembrance on the old happy times they 
used to have together. 

One night as she rose from her knees, 
and wiped away the tears that blinded her 
sad eyes, the shimmer of moonlight on the 
water drew her to the window. 

As she stood and watched from the 
dusky room, she could see clearly down 
the road, and noticed there a tall figure 
pacing slowly along, with that peculiar 
swinging gait that we all associate with 
a soldier. The glowing end of a cigar 
pale, thoughtful face; there, on the stool, | looked like a big glowworm in the gloom 
Georgie used to sit, busy with her work | of the night, as this figure passed by the 
or her book, and now and again she would | house, and so down the winding road out 
feel a caressing hand upon her hair, and | of sight. 
look up to see him smiling down upon | “If I did not know,” said Georgie to 
her! | herself, “that Captain Ainsleigh was far 

And now he was gone! /away from Sheeling, I should think—I 

Oh, surely the silence of death is one of | should fanc “ 
our bitterest trials when God stretches; Here her thoughts stopped short; but 
forth his hand, and takes from us the | whatever the possible fancy was, it made 
“desire of our eyes.” | her sigh, and set her heart throbbing like 

How the feeling grows, and grows a bird’s in the hand of its captor. 
upon us: “It is such a long time since | = — 

I have spoken to him! such a long time | 
since I have heard him speak to me! 

There is so much to tell him—so much | 

that he would like to know!” and thn -XTRA SUMMER NUMBER 
our hearts yearn for “the sound of the | 
voice that is still,” and only silence, | 
silence utter and complete, answers all our | 
longings. | 


laughter that Nurse Hughes heard in 
her nursery. 

And I think my pretty heroine was 
right. It is only the idle and the rich 
who can weep incessant tears over their | 
dead, and sit down to mourn by the way, 
instead of dashing the hot tears from their 
eyes, so that they may see clearly to toil, | 
and plan, and work, as the poor and | 
struggling must do. And so it was all | 
very well for Georgie during the day, 
when there was so much to think of, and 
so much to do, that the hours flew by 
quickly enough; but in that quiet hour, 
“when the children are asleep,” the sun 
gone down, and the world is hushed and 
still, then the bitterness of her loss came 
upon her. 

There stood the reading-lamp on the 
table, and the easy-chair beside it where 
he used to sit with the light falling on his 
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where, on windy nights, the ivy branches | (The amount of Three Regular Numbers), stitched 
tapped at the windows, and the low | in a wrapper, 
“sough” of the sea could be heard like a | 
distant dirge, might have told some sad | PRICE SIXPENCE, 
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